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LYRA URBANICA, 


live in the recollection of his associates can now only be thought of as partly par- 
donable on account of their sparkling wit and daring humour. From what we 
have before us we will select a specimen or two ; and with them recommend the 
Lyra Urbanica to the lovers of song, good-fellowship, and harmony. Our first 
is a charming anacreontic :— 


Or, the Social Effusions of the celebrated Captain Charles Morris, of the late 
Life-Guards. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Bentley. 


“ Adieu to the world! where I gratefully own 

Few men more delight or more comfort have know : 
To an age far beyond mortal lot have I trod 

The path of pure health, that best blessing of God ; 
And so mildly devout Nature temper'd my frame, 

Holy Patience still soothed when Adversity came. 
Thus, with mind ever cheerful, and tongue never tired, 

T sung the gay strains these sweet blessings inspired ; 
An, blending light mirth with a moral-mix’d stave 
Won the smile of the gay and the nod of the grave. 
But, at length, the dull languor of mortal decay 
Throws a weight on a spirit too light for its clay ; 

Ane the fancy, subdued as the body’s oppress, 

Resigns the faint flights that scarce wake in the breast. 
A painful memento that man’s not to play 

A game of light folly through Life's sober day : 

A just admonition, though view'd with regret, 

Sull blessedly offer'd, though thanklessly met. 
Too long I, perhaps, like the many who stray, 

Have upheld the gav themes of the Bacchanal’s day ; 
But at length Time has brought, what it ever will bring, 
A shade that excites more to sigh than to sing. 


In this close of Life’s chapter, ye high-favour’d few, 
Take my Muse's last tribute—this painful adieu ! 
Take my wish, that your bright social circle on earth 
For ever may flourish in concord and mirth ; 
For the long years of joy I have shared at your board, 
Take the thanks of my heart—where they long have been stored ; 
And remember, when Time tolls my last passing-knell, 
The ‘ old bard’ dropp’d a tear, and then bade ye—‘ Farewell !’ ” 


Thus sung Captain Morris in his eighty-sixth ycar, addressing a parting word to 
his beloved companions of the old Beef-Steak Society ; and even to the age of 
ninety the vocal swan’ poured forth his notes; and sweetly too, as may be 
Joriged by the following etomzes to the same social brotherhood when they pre- 
vailed upon him to revisit them, and receive a testimony of their friendship before 


he quitted the world :— 


“‘ Well, I’m come, my dear friends, your kind wish to obey, 
And drive, by light Mirth, all Life’s shadows away : 
To turn the heart’s sighs to the throbbings of Joy, 
And a grave aged man toa merry old boy. 





“ To my Cup. 
“Come, thou soul-reviving cup ! 
Try thy healing art ; 
Stir the fancy's visions up, 
And warm my wasted heart. 
Touch with freshening tints of bliss 
Memory’s fading dream ; 
Give me, while thy lip I kiss, 
The heaven that’s in thy stream. 


As the ’witching fires of wine 
Pierce through Time’s past reign, 

Gleams of joy, that once were mine, 
Glimpse back on life again ; 

And if bodinge terrors rise 
O'er my melting mind, 

Hope still starts to clear my eyes, 
And drinks the tear behind. 


Then life’s wintry shades, new drest, 
Fair as summer seem ; 

Flowers I gather from my breast, 
And sunshine from the stream. 

As the cheering goblets pass, 
Memory culls her store ; 

Scatters sweets around my glass, 
And prompts niy thirst for more. 


Far rom toils, the great and grave 
To proud ambition give, 
My little world kind Nature gave, 
And simply bade me live. 
On me she fixed an humble art, 
To deck the Muse’s grove ; 
And on the nerve that twines my heart 
The touch of deathless love. 


Then, rosy god, this night let me 
Thy cheering magic share ; 

Again let hope-fed Fancy see 
Life's picture bright and fair. 

Oh! steal from care my heart away, 
To sip thy healing spring ; 

And let me taste that bliss to-day 
To-morrow may not bring.” 


hand, and on similar the:nes 


*Tis a bold transformation, a daring design, 

But not past the power of Friendship and Wine ; 
And I trust that e’en yet this warm mixture will raise 
A brisk spark of light o'er the shade of my days. 
The swan, it is said by the poets, still tries 

To sing, if he can, a last song ere he dies : 

So, like him, my dear brethren, I'll do what I can, 


Though th’ attempt savours more of the goose than the swan 


When I look round this board, and recall to my breast 
How long here I sat, and how long I was blest, 

In a mingled effusion, that steals to mv eyes, 

Isob o’er the wishes that Life now denies. 


*Twas here my youth, manhood, and age used to pass, 
Till time bade me mark the low sands in his glass : 
Then with grief that alone Death can hide from my view, 
I gave up the blessing, and sadly withdrew. 


But my sorrow is soothed, my dear friends let me say, 
As your ‘tribute of friendship’ I proudly survey, 
That my heart can yet glow with tie joy it reveals, 
And my tongue has yet power to tell what it feels. 


How many bright spirits I’ve seen disappear, 
While Fate's lucky lot held me hay pily here ! 
How many kind hearts and gay bosoms gone by, 
That have left me to mingle my mirth witha sigh! 


But whate’er be the lot that Lifes course may afford, 
Or howe’er Fate may chequer this ever-loved board, 
So the memory of Pleasure brings Sorrow relief, 
That a ray of past joy ever gleams o'er the grief. 

And still in your presence more brightly it glows: 
Here high mount my spirits, where always they rose ; 
Here a sweet mingled vision of present and past 

Still blesses my s.ght, and will bless to the last. 


When my spirits are low, for relief and delight, 

I still place your splendid memorial* in sight ; 

And call to my Muse, when Care strives to pursue, 
‘Bring the steaks to my memory, and bowl to my view.” 


When brought—et its sight all the blue devils fly, 
And a world of gay visions rise bright to my eye ; 
Cold Fear shuns the Cup where warm Memory flows : 
And grief, shamed by Joy, hides its budget of woes. 
*Tis a pure holy fount, where for ever I find 

A sure double charm for the body and mind ; 


For I feel, while I'm che er’d by the drop that I lift, 
I'm blest by the motive that hallows the gift. 


Then take, my dear friends, my best thanks and my praise, 


For a boon that thus comforts and honours my days ; 
And permit me to say, as there’s Life in a bowl, 
That Taste forms its body, but Friendship its soul.” 


There is a great disadvantage in putting together so many compositions by one 
; Unlike lyrical collections by a number of writers, 
there must of necessity be a sameness of thougnt and expression, and a general 
want of variety in the ideas bestowed upon the pleasures of the table, wine, 





“The Toper’s Apology” is still more vivid, and not less poetical ; but it is 
too long to be included in our quotations, and we only insert three of the stan- 
zas :— 

““My Muse, too, when her wings are dry, 

No frolic flight will take ; 

But round a bow! she'll dip and fly, 
Like swallows round a lake. 

Then if the nymph will have her share, 
Before she'll bless her swain ; 

Why that I think ’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


In life I've rung all changes too, 
Run every pleasure down, 

Tried all extremes of Fancy through, 
And lived with balf the town; 

For me there's nothing new or rare, 
Till wine dectives my brain ; 

And that I think ’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Then, many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many aiass grown old ; 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine, awhile, holds off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain ; 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.” 

Here is another morsel from “‘ Toujours Gai :’— 


“ They tell me I'm old—well, for that must I bear, 
Because my strength’s less, greater burthen of care? 
Must eyes, because dimmer, do nothing but weep? 
Or legsthat can't gallop, do nothing but creep? 


Yes, they say, ‘ Age looks best in the semblance of Grief, 
And if Pleasure pursue, you should hide like a thief; 

No glow of the fancy should heat the cool head, 

And the heart, through all life, to the world should le dead.’ 


What malice could draw fiom the tongue of the sage 
This splenetic sentence, thus passed upon Age! 
When life charms my heart, must T kinaly be told 
I’m too gay and too happy for one that’s so old!” 


The Catalogue “ ’Tis a Bit of a Thing,” is too wel! know": to need our praise ; 
and we pass to a very sound piece of advice, thov ch couched in a song :— 
“ Take a hint, my dear brethren who wish to be gay, 


Beware of all ill-sorted souls ; 
Ne’er trust to strange bosoms vour good humour'd play, 
But sit with tried frien's round your bowls. 
Wine often awakes feigu’d Com lacency's snule, 
When the heart with maliwnity bims; 
For a fifth of mank.nd have so acid a bile, 
That the cordial to vinegar turns 


Sad blights on Life’s sweets frovn this cause have T known; 
And many a wretch have ! seen, 
Tho close shut his breast ax vo" open'd your own, 
Yet varnish'd with simpers his svleen. 


friendship, and love. Yet throughout all this mass there is a vein of mingled 
" 

mirth, sweetness, and sentiment ; and it is studded with numberless pretty and 

pleasing images, enlivened by gaiety of heart and spirits, and, above all, imbued 


with a social humanity, which 1s the grand recommendation of the whole. That | 


these qualities flowed naturally from the happy temperament of the author is 
fairly demonstrated by his reaching an epoch of life so far beyond the common 
lot of man, and enjoying himselfto the last. Some of his warmer effusions have 
of course been found to be ineligible for publication ; and, indeed, a few which 





*“ A large and elegant silver bowl, with an appropriate inscription, presented by the 
Society as a test.monial of affectionate esteem.” : 4 








Then fly, if you can, all this pale-liver'd raze, 
Allow not the venom to breed ; 

They’re reptiles that ever Lito « blossoms deface, 
And live un the caaker tiey feed. 


No cagle-eyed sharpness ther: needs to desery 
These tempers, though practiscd in guile ; 

Truth sits in the half-scowling g!ance of their eye, 
And the grin of their pleasureless smile. 

Beware then, beware while the poison fermente, 
Avoid the black fumes as they rise ; 











Nor sit till the heart, in lond quarrel, laments 
That it wasn’t both merry and wise.” 


These are the gowls of society, who revel upon the generous, prey upon the 
unwary, and calumniate the unfortunate. Let none such be trusted. e be- 
lieve that even Morris himself had some taste of the ingratitude and want of 
sincerity in the world. _ But, to the end, he could laugh these things to scom, and 
make a jest of his very infirmities. Witness,— 


“ The Veteran Bacchanal. 
I am an old Bacchanal, quite worn out, 
Once leader of many a jolly bout ; 
But the game’s all up, and the show's gone by, 
And now an old bore and a twaddle am I. 


Sad proof my body and mind could bring 

That it’s time to cut, and move out o’ the ring : 
The proofs are too many, alas! by far; 

But a few are sufficient,—and here they are. 


When I try to sing I but hawk and hem, 
Through a choking struggle of husky phlegm ; 
Half-strangled, I hack it out bit by bit, 

And my chorus is always a coughing fit: 

I try to joke, but my memory fails, 

And ten times over I tell old tales: 

But I tell them, alas! to stones i’ the wall 
For no one, I find, ever listens at all 








When I see folks laughing I cock my ear, 
But of all that’s said not a word I hear ; 
And if upon paper the joke should be, 
My eyes so water I nothing can see. 


When I take my wine I've a hiccupping bout. 
* * * 


When I take my seat, be it where it will, 
Whale others are warm, I am always chill ; 
And wherever I’m placed, I’m sure to find 
That an air comes in on my neck behind. 
* * * * 
A warning shadow on Mirth I lie, 
And when I’m off it’s a cloud gone by ; 
To all live spirits, that charm the room, 
I’m a death’s-head lesson of what's to come. 


So I'll bid farewell to the jovial scene, 
Where a fading tigure should ne’er be seen ; 
I’ll take a hint from my warning cough, 
Quit my jade of a Muse, and—Morris off!” 
And so do we! 
——E 


LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—[{ Continued from the last Albion.) 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who is obstinately re- 
solved to see nothing but honour and integrity in the conduct of his hero. But 
we can as little agree with Mr. Hill, who has gone so far as to say that Clive 
was a man ‘to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang.’ 
Clive seems to us to have been constitutionally the very opposite of a knave— 
bold even to temerity—sincere even to indiscretion—hearty in friendship—open 
inenmity Neither in his private life, nor in those parts of his oper life in 
which he had to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs of a propensity 
to cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes in which he was engaged as 
an Englishman against ee coe his boxing-matches at school, to the 
stormy altercations at the India House and in Parliament, amidst which his later 
years were passed—his very faults were those of a high and magnanimous spirit. 


| The truth seems to have been, that he considered Oriental politics as a game in 


which nothing was unfair. He knew that the standard of morality among the 
natives of India differed widely from that established in England. He knew that 
he had to deal with men destitute of what in Evrope is called honour—with 
men who would give any promise without hesitation, and break any promise 
without shame—with men who would unscrupulously employ corruption, perju- 
ry, forgery, to compass their ends. lis letters show that the great difference 
between Asiatic and European morality was constantly in his thoughts. He 
seems to have imagined—most erroneously in our opinion—that he could effect 
nothing against such adversaries, if he was contentto be bound by ties from 
which they were free—if he went on telling trath, and hearing none—if he 
fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his engagements with confederates who rever kept 
an engagement that was not to their advantage. Accordingly, this man, in all 
the other parts of his life an honourable English gentleman and soldier, was no 
sooner matched against an Indian intriguer, than he became himself an Indian in- 
triguer ; and descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to 
the substitution of documents, and to the counterfeiting of hands. 

The negotiations between the English and the Nabob were carried on chiefly 
by two agents—Mr. Watts, a servant of the Company, and a Bengalee of the 
name of Omichund. This Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native 
merchants resident at Calcutta, he had sustained great losses in consequence of 
the Nabob’s expedition against that place. In the course of his commercial tran- 
sactions, he had seen much of the English, and was peculiarly qualified to serve 
as a medium of communication between them and a native court. He possess- 
ed great influence with his own race, and had in large measure the Hindoo ta- 
lents—quick observation, tact, dexterity, perseverance—and the Hindoo viees— 
servility, greediness, and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian statesman, and all 
the levity of a boy whose mind had been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. 
He promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advaneed with his 
army ina threatening manner towards Calcutta ; but when he saw the resolute 
front which the English presented, he fell back in alarm, consented to make 
peace with them on their own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded, than 
he formed new designs against them. He intrigued with the French authorities 
at Chandernagore. He invited Bussy to march from the Deecan to the Hoog- 
ley, and to drive the English out of Bengal. Al! this was well known to Clive 
and Watson. ‘They determined accordingly to strike a decisive blow, and to 
attack Chandernagore, before the force there could be strengthened by new ar- 
rivals, either from the south of India or from Europe. atson directed the 
expedition by water, Clive by land The success of the combined movements 
was rapid and comple te The fort, the garrison, the artillery, the military 
stores, all fell into the hands of the English. Nearly five hundred European 
troops were among the prisoners 
The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while he was still able to 
oppose to them their French rivals. The French were now vanquished ; and he 


began to regard the English with still greater fear, and still greater hatred. His 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and insolence. One 
day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the compensation due for the 
wrongs which he had committed. ‘The next day he sent a present of jewels to 
Bussy, exhorting that distinguished officer to hasten to protect Bengal ‘ aga nst 


Clive, the daring in war,on whom,’ says his highness, ‘ may all bad fortune at- 
tend.’ He ordered his army to march against the English. He covatermanded 





his orders. He tore Clive’s letters. He then sent answers in ths most florid 
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of compliment. He ordered Watts out of his presence, and threat- 


ened to impale him He again sent for him, and begged for his intem- 
perance. In the mean time, his wretched maladministration, his folly, his dis- 


solute manners, and his love of the lowest company, had disgusted all classes of 
his subjects—soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the roud and ostentatious 
Mahommedans, the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable 
confederacy was formed against him ; in avhich were included Roydullub, the 
minister of finance, Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of the — and 
Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. The ap was confided to English 
agents, and a communication was opened between the malcontents at Moorsheda- 
bad, and the committee at Calcutta. BM . ; ; 

In the committee there was much hesitation ; but Clive’s voice was given in 
favour of the conspirators, and his vigour and firmness bore down all opposition. 
It was determined that the English should lend their powerful assistance to de- 
pose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the throne of Bengal. In 
return, Meer Jaffier promised ample compensation to the Company and its ser- 
vants, anda liberal donative to the army, the navy, and the committee. The 
odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had suffered at 
his hands, the dangers to which our trade must have been ex had he con- 
tinued to reign, appear to us fully to justify the resolution of deposing him. But 
nothing can justify the dissinwlation which Clive stooped to practise. He wrote 
to Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate that they for atime lulled that weak 
prince to perfect security. The same courier who carried this ‘ soothins letter,’ 
as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the following 
terms :— Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. I will joi him with five thousand 
men who never turned their backs. Assure him I will mareh night and day to 
his assistance, and stand by him as long as I have a man left.’ 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifications should long re- 
main entirely concealed. Enough reached the ears of the Nabob to arouse his 
suspicions. But he was soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which the in- 
ventive genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readincss. All was go- 
ing well; the plot was nearly ripe i when Clive learned that Omichund was 
likely to play false. The artful Bengalce had Yeen promised a liberal compen- 
sation for all that he had lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him.— 
His services had been great. He held the thread of the whole intrigue. By cne 
word breathed in the ear of Surajah Dowlah, he could undo all that he had done. 
The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of all the conspirators, were at his mercy ; 
and he determined to take advantage of his situation, and to make his own terms. 
He demanded three hundred thousand pounds sterling, as the price of his secresy 
and of his assistance. The committee, incensed by the treachery, and appalled 
by the danger, knew not what course to take. But Clive was more than Omi- 
dusts match in Omichund’s own arts. ‘The man, he said, was a villain. Any 
artifice which would defeat such knavery was justifiable. The best course would 
be to promise what was asked. Omichund would soon be at their mercy, and 
then they might punish him by withholding from him, not only the bribe which 
he now demanded, but also the compensation which all the other sufferers of 
Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken ; but how was the wary and sagacious Hindoo to be de- 
ceived? He had demanded that an acticle touching his claims should be insert- 
ed in the treaty between Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would not be sa- 
tisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an expedient ready.— 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the other on red—the former 
real, the latter fictitious. tf the former, Omichund’s name was not mentioned ; 
the latter, which was to be shown to him, contained a stipulation in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had scruples about signing the 
red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance and acuteness were such, that the absence of 
so important a name would probably awaken his suspicions. But Clive was not 
a man to do anything by halves. We almost blush to write it. He forgoa 
Admiral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly from. Moorshedabad. 
Clive put his troops in motion, and wrote to the Nabob in a tone very different 
from that of his previous letters. He set forth ali the wrongs which the British 
had suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitration of Meer 
Jaffier ; and concluded by announcing that, as the rains were about to set in, 
he and his men would do themselves the honour of waiting on his highness for 
an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and marched to encoun- 
terthe English. It had been agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate himself 
from the Nabob, and carry over his division to Clive. But, as the decisive 
moment approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambition.— 
Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty power a few 


Zhe Albion. 


Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with all the speed with which 
a fleet camel could carry him, and arrived at Moorshedabad in a little more than 
twenty-four hours. There he called his councillors round him. The wisest ad- 
vised him to put himself into the hands of the English, from whom he had no- 
thing worse to fear than deposition and confinement. But he attributed this sug: 
gestion to treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of war again. e 
approved the advice, and issued orders accordingly. But he wanted spirit to ad- 
here even during one day toa manly resolution. He learned that Meer Jaffier 
had arrived ; and his terrors became insupportable. Disguised in a mean dress, 
with a casket of jewels in his hand, he let himself down at night from a win- 
dow of his palace, and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the 
river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted by two hundred English 
soldiers, and three hundred sepoys. For his residence he had been assigned a 
palace, whica was surrounded by a garden so spacious that all the troops who ac- 
companied him could conveniently encamp within it. The ceremony of the in- 
stallation of Mecr Jaffier was instantly performed. Clive led the new Nabob to 
the seat of honour, placed him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial 
fashion of the ast, an offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives who fill- 
ed the hall, congratulated them on the good fortune which had freed them from 
a tyrant. He was compelled on this occasion to use the services of an interpre- 
ter; for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, intimately acquainted 
as he was wth Indian politics and the Indian character, and adored as he was by 
his Indian soldiery, he never learned to express himself with facility in any Indian 
language ; and is said to have been sometimes under the necessity of employing 
the smattering of the Portuguese which he had acquired, when a lad, in Brazil. 

The new sove:eign was now called upon to fulfil the engagements into which 
he had entered with his allies. A conference was held at the house of Jugget 
Seit, the great banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. 
Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to stand high in the favour of 
Clive, who, with dissimulation surpassing even the dissimulation of Bengal, had 
up to that day treated him with undiminished kindness. The white treaty was 
produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the servants o 
the Company, and said in English, “It is now time to undeceive Omichund.” 
‘“‘Omichund,” said Mr. Serafton in Hindostanee, “the red treaty is a take-in. 
You are to have nothing.” Omichund fell back insensible into the arms of his 
attendants. He revived; but his mind was irreparably ruined. Clive, who, 
though unscrupulous in his dealings with Indian politicians, was not inhuman, 
seems to have been touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to nim 
kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great temples of India, in 
the hope that change of scene might restore his health, and was even disposed, 
notwith:tardirg all that Lad passed, again to emp.oy his talents in the public ser- 
vice. But from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank gra- 
dually into idiotey. He who had formerly been distinguishedjby the strength of 
his understanding, and the simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains 
of his fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself dressed in rich 
garments, aud hung with precious stones. In this abject state he languished a 
few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks for the purpose of di- 
recting the judgment of our readers avith respect to this transaction, had not Sir 
John Malcolm undertaken to defend it in all its parts. He regrets, indeed, that 
it was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery ; but he will not 
admit that any blame attaches to those who deceived the deceiver. He thinks 
that the English were not bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with 
them ; and that, if they had fulfilled their engagements with the wily Bengalee, 
so signal an example of successful treason would have producer a crowd of imi- 
tators. Now, we will not discuss this point on any rigid principles of morality. 
indeed, it is quite unnecessary to do so ; for, looking at the question as a question 
of expediency in the lowest sense of the word, and using no arguments but such 
as Machiavelli mignt have employed in his conferences with Borgia, we are con- 
vinced that Clive was altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, not merely 
acrime, but a blunder. ‘That honesty is the best policy, is a maxim which we 
firmly believe to be generally correct, even with respect to the temporal interest 
of individuals ; but, with respcet to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer ex- 
ceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of societies is longer than the life 
of individuals. It is possible to mention men who have owed great worldly pros- 
perity to breaches of private faith. But we doubt whether it be possible to men- 
tion a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of public faith. 
The entire history of British India is an illustration of this great truth, that it is 
not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy—zhat the most efficient weapon with 





miles off at Plassey ; and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his engagements, 
and returned evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of the English gen- 
eral. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could place no confidence in 
the sincerity or in the courage of his confederate ; and, whatever confidence 
he might place in his own military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his 
troops, it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as numerous as his 
own. Before him lay a river uver which it was easy to advance, but over which, 
if things went ill, not one of his little band would ever return. On this occasion, 
for the first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during a few hours shrank 
from the fearful responsibility of making a decision, He called a council of 
war. The majority pronounced against fighting ; and Clive declared his con- 
currence with the majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had never called 
but one council of war, and that, if he had taken the advice of that council, the 
British would never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meet- 
ing broken up when he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade of 
some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He came back deter- 
mined to put everything to the hazard, and gave orders that all should be in rea- 
diness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed, and at the close of a toilsome day’s march, the army, 
long after sunset, took up its quarters in a grove of mango-trees near Plassey, 
within a mile of the enemy. Clive was unable to sleep: he heard, through the 
whole night, the sounds of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of the Nabob. 
Ik is not strange that even his stout heart should now and then have sunk when 
he reflected against what odds and for what a prize he was in a few hours to con- 
tend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His mind, at once weak 
ad storiny, was distracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the 
greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sate gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the furies of those who had cursed 
him with their last breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke—the day which was to decide the fate of India. At sunrise 
the army of the Nabob, pouring —< many operings from the camp, began 
to move towards the grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, 
armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain. They 
‘were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged 
by a long team of white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an elephant. 
Some smaller guns, under the direction re few French auxiliaries, were per- 
haps more formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the 
effeminate population of Bengal, but from the bolder race which inhabits the 
northern provinces; and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that both 
the men and the horses were more powerful than those of the Carnatic. The 
force which he had to oppose to this great multitude consisted of only three 
thousand men. But of these nearly a thousand were English, and all were led 
by English officers, and trained in the English discipline. Cunspicuous ia the 
ranks of the little army were the men of Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which still 
bears on its colours, amidst many honourable additions won under Wel- 


lington in Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud motto, P’r:- 
mus in Indis. 


which men can encounter falsehood is trath. During a long course of years, the 
English ralers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies whom no engagements 
could bind, have generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. English valour and Eng- 
lish intelligence have done less to extend and to preserve our Oriental empire 
than English veracity. All that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, 
the evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been employed against us, is 
as nothing, when compared with what we have gained by being the one power in 
India on whose word reliance can be placed. No oath which superstition can 
devise, no hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the confidence 
which is produced by the ‘‘ yea yea,” and “nay nay,” of a British envoy. No 
fastness, however, strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that 
enjoyed by the chief who, passing turough the territories of powerful and deadly 
enemies, is armed with the British guarantee. The mightiest princes of the 
East can scarcely, by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the 
wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The British Go- 
vernment offers little more than four per cent., and avarice hastens to bring forth 
tens of millions of rupees from its most secret repositories. A hostile monarch 
may promise mountains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will desert 
the standard of the Company. ‘The Company promises only a moderate pension 
after a long service. But every sepoy knows that the promise of the Company 
will be kept ; he knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice and salt are as 
secure as the salary of the Governor-General ; and he knows that there is not 
another state in India which would not, in spite of the most solemn vows, leave 
him to die of hunger ina ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The 
greatest advantage which a government can possess, is to be the one trustworthy 
government in the midst of governments which nobody can trust. This advan- 
tage we enjoy in Asia. Had we acted during the last two generations on the 
priaciples which Sir John Malcolm appears to have considered as sound—had we, 
as often as we had to deal with people like Omichund, retaliated by lying, and 
forging, and breaking faith, after their fashion—it is our firm belief that no cour- 
age or capacity could have upheld our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith could be justified only by 
the strongest necessity. As we think that breach of faith not only unnecessary, 
but most inexpedient, we need hardly say that we condemn it most severely. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. Surajah Dowlah was 
taken a few days after his flight, and was brought before Meer Jaffier. There 
he flung himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud 
cries implored the mercy which he had never shown. Meer Jaffier hesitated ; 
but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who in feebleness of brain and savage- 
ness of nature greatly resembled the wretched captive, was implacable. Snra- 
jah Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to whieh in a short time the ministers 
of death weresent. In this act the English bore no part ; and Meer Jaffier un- 
derstood so inuch of their feelings, that he thought it necessary to apologise to 
them for having avenged tiem on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company and its servants. A 
sum of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling, in coined silver, was sent down 
the river from Moorshedabad to Fort William. The fleet which conveyed this 
treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and performed its triumphal 
voyage with flags flying and music playing. Calcutta, which but a few months 











The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the artillery of the Nabob 
did scarcely any execution, while the few fieldpieces of the English produced | 
great effect. Several of the most distinguished officers in Surajah 
service fell. Disorder began to spread through the ranks. 
creased every moment. 


owlah’s 
) His own terror in- 
ne of the conspirators urged on him the expedien- 


ago had been desolate, was now more prosperous than ever. Trade revived ; 
and the signs of affluence appeared in every English house. As to Clive, there 
was no limit to his acquisitions but his own moderation. The treasury of Bengal 
was thrown opento him. ‘There were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, 
immense masses of coin among which might not seldom be detected the florins 
and byzants with which, before any European ship had turned the Cape of Good 


cy of retreating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his own| Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs and spices of the East. Clive walked 


terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered the army to fall back, 
and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment, and ordered his 
troops to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave way before the 
onset of disciplined valour. No mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever 
more completely routed. The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ver. ured to 
confront the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. In an hour the 
forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to re-assemble. Only five hun- 
dred of the vanquished were slain. But their camp, their guns, their baggage, 
innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, remained in the power of tie con- 
querors. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed, and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of nearly sixty thousand men, and subdued an empire lar- 
ger and more populous than Great Britain. 


Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during the action. But, 


as sodn as he saw that the fate of the day was decided, he drew off his division of | 


the army, and when the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The 
next day he repaired to the English quarters, not a little uneasy as to the recep- 
tion which awaited him there. He gave evident signs of alarm when a guard 


was drawn out to receive him with the honours due to his rank. But his appre- | 


hensions were speedily removed. Clive came forward to mect him, embraced 
him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great provinces of Benge!, Bahar and 
Orrissa, listened graciously to his apologies, and advised him to march without 


delay to Moorshedabad. 


between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was at 
liberty to help himself. He accepted between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds. 
The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier and Clive were sixteen years 
| later condemned by the public voice, and severely criticised in Parliament. They 
are vehemently defended by Sir John Malcolm. The accusers of the victorious 
general represented his gains as the wages of corruption, or as plunder extorted at 
the oint of the sword from a helpless ally. ‘Whe biographer, on the other hand, 
considers these great acquisiticns as free gifts, honourable alike to the donor and 
to the receiver, and compares them to the rewards bestowed by foreign powers 
on Marlborough, on Nelson, and on Wellington. 

It had always, he says, been customary in the East, to give and receive presents; 
and there was, as yet, no Act of Parliament positively prohibiting English func- 
tionaries in India from profiting by that Asiatic usage. This reasoning, we own, 
does not quite satisfy us. We fully acquit Clive of selling the interests of his 
employers or his country ; but we cannot acquit him of having done what, if not 
in itself evil, was yet of evilexample. Nothing is more clear than that a gene- 
ral ought to be the servant of his own government, andof no other. It follows, 
that whatever rewards he receives for his services ought to be given either by his 
| Own government, or with the full knowledge and approbation of his own govern- 

ment. This rule ought to be strictly maintained even with respect to the merest 
' bauble—-with respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of coloured riband. But 
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how can any government be well served, if those who command its forces are at 
liberty, without its permission, without its privity, to accept princely fortunes 
from its allies? It is idle to say that there was then no Act of Parliament pro- 
hibiting the practice of taking presents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the 
Act which was passed at a later period for the purpose of preventing any such 
taking of presents, but on grounds which were valid before that Act was passed— 

rounds of common law and common sense—that we arraign the conduct of 
Hlive. ‘There is no Act that we know of, prohibiting the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs from being in the pay of continental powers. But it is not the 
less true that a Secretary who should receive a secret pension from France,would 
grossly violate his duty, and would deserve severe punishment. Sir John Mal- 
colm compares the conduct of Clive with that of the Duke of Wellington. Sup- 
pose—and we beg pardon for putting such a supposition even for the sake of ar- 
gument—that the Duke of Wellington had, after the campaign of 1815, and 
while he commanded the army of occupation in France, privately accepted two 
hundred thousand pounds from Louis the Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for 
the great services which his Grace had rendered to the House of Bourbon—what 
would be thought of such atransaction? Yet the statute-book no more forbids 
the taking of presents in Europe now, than it forbade the taking of ptesents in 
Asia then. : 

At the same time it must be admitted that in Clive’s case there were many 
extenuating circumstances. He considered himself as the general, not of the 
Crown, but of the Company. The Company had, by implication at least, au- 
thorised its agents to enrich themselves by means of the liberality of the native 
princes, and by other means still more objectionable. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the servant should entertain stricter notions of his duty than were en- 
tertained by his masters. ‘Though Clive did not distinctly acquaint his employ - 
ers with what had taken place, and request their sanction, he did not, on the,oth- 
er hand, by studied concealment, show that he was conscious of having done 
wrong. Onthe contrary, he avowed with the greatest openness that the Na- 
bob's bounty had raised him to affluence. Lastly, though we think that he ought 
net in such a way to have taken any thing, we must admit that he deserves 
praise for having taken so little. He accepted twenty lacsof rupees. It would 
have cost him only a word to make the twenty forty. It was a very easy exer- 
cise of virtue to declaim in England against Clive’s rapacity ; but not one in a 
hundred of his accusers would have shown so much self-command in the treasury 
of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by the hand which had placed 
him on it. He was not, indeed, a mere boy ; nor had he been so unfortunate as 
to be born in the purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite as de- 
praved as his predecessor had been. But he had none of the talent.or virtues 
which his post required ; and his son and heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dow- 
lah. The recent revolution had unsettled the minds of men. Many chiefs were 
in open insurrection against the new Nabob. ‘The viceroy of the rich and pow- 
erful province of Oude, who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, was now in 
truth an independent sovereign, menaced Bengal with invasion. Nothing but the 
talents and authority of Clive could support the tottering government. While 
things were in this state a ship arrived with despatches, which had been written 
at the India-House before the news of the battle of Plassey had reached London. 
The Directors had determined to place the English settlements in Bengal under 
a government constituted in the most cumbrous and absurd manner ; and, to make 
the matter worse, no place in the arrangement was assigned to Clive. ‘The per- 
sous who were selected to form this new government, greatly to their honour, 
took on themselves the responsibility of disobeying these preposterous orders, and 
invited Clive to exercise the supreme authority. He consented ; and it soon ap- 
peared that the servants of the Company had only anticipated the wishes of their 
employers. The Directors, on receiving news of Clive’s brilliant success, in- 
stantly appointed him governor of their possessions in Bengal, with the highest 
marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was now boundless, and far surpass- 
ed even that which Dupleix had attained in the south of India. Meer Jaffier re- 
carded him with slavish awe. Onone occasion, the Nabob spoke with severit 
to a native chief of high rank, whose followeis had been engaged in a brawl with 
some of the Company’s sepoys. ‘ Are you yet to learn,’ he said, ‘ who that Co- 
lonel Clive is, az.d in what station God has placed him?’ The chief, who, as a fa- 
mous jester and an old friend of Meer Jaffier, could venture to take liberties, an- 
swered, ‘I affront the Colonel—I, who never get up in the morning without ma- 
king three low bows to his jackass!" This was hardly an exaggeration. Euro- 
peans and natives were alike at Clive’s feet. The English regarded him as the 
only man who could force Meer Jaffier to keep his engagements with them. Meer 
Jatfier regarded him as the only man who could protect the new dynasty against 
turbulent subjects and encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and vigorously for the 
advantage of hiscountry. He sent forth an expedition against the tract lying to 
the north of the Carnatic. In this tract the French still had the ascendency ; and 
it was important to dislodge them. The conduct of the enterprise was entrusted 
to an officer of the name of Forde, who was then little known, but in whom the 
keen eye of the governor had detected military talents of a high order. The suc- 
cess of the expedition was rapid and splendid. 

While a considerable part of the army of Bengal was thus engaged ata dis- 
tance, anew and formidable danger menaced the western frontier. The Great 
Mogu] was a prisoner at Delhi, in the hands of a subject. His eldest son, named 
Shah Alum, destined to be the sport, during many years, of adverse fortune, and 
to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mahrattas, and then of the English, had fled 
from the palace of his father. His birth was still revered in India. Some pow- 
erful princes,the Nabob of Oude in particular, were inclined to favour him. He 
found it easy to draw to his standard great numbers of the military adventurers 
with whom every part of the country swarmed. An army of forty thousand men, 
of various races and religions, Mahrattas,Rohillas, Jaut and Afghans, was speed- 
ily assembled round him ; and he formed the design of overthrowing the up- 
start whom the English had elevated to a throne, ~ of establishing his own au- 
thority throughout Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

Jatfier’s terror was extreme ; and the only expedient which occurred to him 
was to purchase, by the payment ofa large sum of money, an accommodation with 
Shah Alum. This expedient had been repeatedly employed by those who, before 
him, had ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near the mouth of the Ganges. 
But Clive treated the suggestion with a scorn worthy of his strong sense and 
dauntless courage. ‘If you do this,’ he wrote, ‘ you will have the Nabob of 
Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more, come from all parts of the confines of your 
country, who will bully you out of your money till you have none left in your 
treasury. I beg your excellency will rely on the fidelity of the English, and of 
those troops which are attached to you.’ He wrote in a similar strain to the go- 
vernor of Patna, a brave native soldier, whom he highly esteemed. ‘Come to 
no terms ; defend your city to the last. Rest assured that the English are stanch 
and firm friends, and that they never desert a cause in which they have once tak- 
en part. 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and was on the point of 
proceeding to storm, when he learned that the Colonel was advancing, by forced 
marches. The whole army which was approaching consisted of only four hun- 
dred and fifty Europeans and two thousand five hundred sepoys. But Clive and 
his Englishmen were now objects of dread over all the East. As soon as his 
advanced guard appeared, the besiegers fled before him. A few French adven- 
turers who were about the peison of the prince, advised him to try the chance of 
battle ; but in vain. In afew days this great army, which had been regarded 
with so much uneasiness by the court of Moorshedabad, melted away before the 
mere terror of the British name.—[ To be Continued.) 














THE BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 
[ Concluded from a former number of the Albion.} 


In issuing from, and leaving open, the door of the iuner room, Mr. Cram ton 
had bestowed upon Mr. Perkins a look so peculiarly arch, that even he, simple as 
he was, began to imagine that some mystery was about to be cleared up, or 
some mighty matter to be discussed. Presently he heard the well-known voice 
of Lady Gorgon in conversation with his uncle. What could their talk be about * 
Mr. Perkins was dying to know, and, shall we say it? advanced to the door on 
tip-toe and listened with all his might. 

Her ladyship, that Juno of a woman, if she had not borrowed vena 
to render herself irresistible, at least had adopted a tender, coaxing, wheedling, 
frisky tone, quite different from her ordinary dignified style of conversation. She 
called Mr. Crampton a naughty man for neglecting his old friends, vowed that Sir 
George was quite hurt at his not coming to dine—nor fixing aday when he would 
come-—and added with a most engaging ogle, that she had three fine girls at home 
who would perhaps make an evening pass pleasantly, even to such a gay bache- 
lor as Mr. Crampton. 

‘‘ Madam,” said he, with much gravity, “the daughters of such a mother must 
be charming, but I who have seen your ladyship, am, alas! proof against ‘even 
them.” ‘ 

Both parties here heaved tremendous sighs, and affected to be wonderfully 
unhappy about something. , 

“T wish,” after a pause, said Lady Gorgon, “ I wish, dear Mr. Crampton, you 
would not use that odious title ‘ my ladyship,’ you know it always makes me me- 
lancholy.” " 

‘‘ Melancholy, my dear Lady Gorgon, and w hy? 

“ Because I think of another title that ought to have been mine—ours (I speak 
for dear Sir George’s and my darling boy’s sake, heaven knows, not mine.) What 
a sad disappointment it has been to my husband, that after all his services, al! 
the promises he has had, they have never given him his peerage. As forme, you 
know—” 





“ For you, my dear madam, I know quite well that you care for no such beable 
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as a coronet, except in so far as it may confer honour upon those most dear to you 
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—excellent wife and noble mother as you are. Heigh-ho! what a happy man 


is Sir George !” 


Here there was another pause, and if Mr. Perkins could have seen what was 


taking place behind the screen, he would have beheld little Mr. Crampton look- 
ing into Lady Gorgon’s face, with as love-sick a Romeo-gaze as he could possi- 
bly counterfeit, while her ladyship blushing somewhat and turning her own gray 


gogglers up to heaven received all his words for gospel, and sat fancying herself 
to be the best, most meritorious, and most beautiful creature in the three king- 


doms. 


“You men are terrible flatterers,” continued she, ‘‘ but you say right, for my- 
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with that tender imploring look? in other words, Scully after pting of soup 
and fish (he, during their discussion had been thinking over all the former love 
and hate passages between himself and Lady Gorgon) turned very red, and be- 
gan talking to her. 

“« Were you not at the opera on Tuesday,” began he, assuming at once the airs 
of a man of fashion ; “I thought I caught a glimpse Of you in the Duchess of 
Diddlebury’s box ?” 

“Opera! Mr. Scully” (pronouncing the word ‘ Scully’ with the utmost soft- 
ness.) “Ah, no! we seldom go, and yet too often. [or serious persons the 
enchantments of that place are too dangerous—I am so nervous, So—so delicate , 
the smallest trifle so agitates, depresses, or irritates me, that I dare not yield 


self I value not these empty distinctions. I am growing old, Mr. Crampton— | myself up to the excitement of music. I am too passionately attached to it ; 


yes, indeed I am, although you smile so incredulously—and let me add, that my 
thoughts are fixed upon higher things than earthly crowns ; but tell me, you who 
are all-in-all with Lord Bagwig, are we never to have our peerage ? His majesty, 
I know, is not averse, the services of dear Sir George to a member of his majes- 
ty’s august family, I know, have been appreciated in the highest quarter. Ever 


since the peace we have had a promise—four hundred pounds has Sir George 
spent at the herald’s-office (I, myself, am of one of the most ancient families in 
the kingdom, Mr. Crampton) and the poor dear man’s health is really ruined by 
the anxious sickening feeling of hope so long delayed.” 

Mr. Wrampton now assumed an air of much solemnity. 

“My dear Lady Gorgon,” said he, ‘“ will you let me be frank with you and will 


you promise solemnly that what I am going to tell you shall never be repeated to 


a single soul?” 

Lady Gorgon promised. 

“ Well then, since the truth you must know,—you yourselves have been in 
part the cause of the delay of which you complain. You gave us two votes five 
years ago, you now only give us one. If Sir George were to go up to thé Peers 


we should lose even that vote ; and would it be common sense in us to ineur such 


a loss? Mr. Scully, the Liberal, would return another member of his own way 
of thinking, and as for the Lords, we have, you know, a majority there.” 

“Oh, that horrid man!’ said Lady Gorgon, cursing Mr. Scully in her heart, 
and beginning to play a rapid tattoo with her feet, ‘that miscreant, that traitor, 
that—that attorney has been our ruin.” 


“Horrid man, if you please, but give me leave to tell you that the horrid man 


is not the sole cause of your ruin—if ruin you will callit. [Iam sorry to say 
that I do candidly think—munisters think—that Sir George Gorgon has lost his 


influence in Oldborough as much through his own fault, as through Mr. Scully’s 


cleverness.” 

** Our own fault! Good heavens, have we not done every thing—every thing that 
persons of our station in the county could do, to keep those misguided men! Have 
we not remonstrated, threatened ! taken away our custom from the mayor, esta- 
blished a Conservative apothecary, in fact done all that gentlemen could do? but 
these are such times, Mr. Crampton, the spirit of revolution is abroad, and the 
great families of England are menaced by democratic insolence.” 

This was Sir George Gorgon’s speech always after dinner, and was delivered 
by his lady with a great deal of stateliness. Somewhat perhaps to her annoyance, 
Mr. Crampton only smiled, shook his head, and said, 

“Nonsense, my dear Lady Gorgon—pardon the phrase, but I am a plain old 
man, and call things by their names. Now will you let me whisper in your ear 
one word of truth? You have tried all sorts of remonstrances, and exerted 
yourself to maintain your influence in every way, except inthe right one, and 
that is—” 

“* What, in Heaven’s name 2” 

** Conciliation. We know your situation in the borough. Mr. Scully’s whole 
history, and, pardon me for saying so (but we men in office know every thing,) 
yours—”’ 

Lady Gorgon’s ears and cheeks now assumed the hottest hue of crimson. She 
thought of her former passages with Scully, and of the days when—but never 
mind when, for she suffered her veil to fall, and buried her head in the folds of her 
handkerchief. Vain colds! The wily little Mr. Crampton could see all that pass- 
ed behind the cambric, and continued, 

“Ves, madam, we know the absurd hopes that were formed by a certain at- 
torney twenty years since. We know how up to this moment be boasts of cer- 
tain walks—” 

** With the governess, we were always with the governess,” shrieked out Lady 
“a clasping her hands ; ‘“‘she was not the wisest of women.” 

“‘ With the governess !—of course,” said Mr. Crampton firmly, ‘do you sup- 
pose that any man dare breathe a syllable against your spotless reputation! Ne- 
ver, my dear madam ; but what I would urge is this—you have treated vour dis- 
appointed admirer too cruelly.” 

** What the traitor, who has robbed us of our rights ?” 

“He never would have robbed you of your r‘ghts if you had been more kind 
tohim. You should be gentle, madam, you should forgive him—you should be 
friends with him.” 

““With a traitor, never !’ 

“Think what made him a traitor, Lady Gorgon; look in your glass, and say, 
if there be not sume excuse for him. ‘Think of the feelings of the man, who 
saw beauty such as yours (I am a plain man and must speak,) virtue such as yours 
in the possession of a rival. By heavens! madam, I think he was right to hate 
Sir George Gorgon ; would you have him allow such a prize to be ravished from 
him without a pang on his part ?” 

“ He was, I believe, very much attached to me,” said Lady Gorgon quite de- 
lighted ; “ but you must be aware that a young man of his station in life, could 
not look up to a person of my rank.” 

“Surely not ; it was monstrous pride and arrogance in Mr. Scully ; but que 
voulez vous ? such is the world’s way—Scully could not help loving you—who 
that knows you can (Iam a plain man and say what I think)—he loves you still. 
Why make ar enemy of him, who would at a word be at your feet? Dearest 
Lady Gorgon listen to me—Sir George Gorgon and Mr. Scully have already met 
—their meeting was our contrivance, it is for our interest, for yours, that they 
should be friends; if there were two ministerial members for Oldborough, do you 
think your husband’s peerage would be less secure! I am not at liberty to 
tell you all I know uponthis subject ; but do, I entreat you, do be reconciled to 
him.” 

And after a little more conversation which was carried on by Mr. Crampton in 
the same tender way, this important interview closed, and Lady Gorgon folding 
her shawl round her, threaded certain mysterious passages, and found her way to 
her carriage in Whitehall. 

“‘T hope you have not been listening, you rogue,” said Mr. Crampton to his 
nephew, who blushed most absurdly by way of answer. “ You would have heard 
great state secrets, if you had dared to do so—that woman is perpetually here, 
and if peerages are to be had for the asking, she ought to have been a duchess by 
this time. I would not have admitted her but for a reason that I have. Go you 
now and ponder upon what you have heard and seen—be on good terms with 
Scully, and above all, speak not a word concerning our interview—no not a word 
even to your mistress. By the way, I presume, sir, you will reca! your resig- 
nation ?” ‘ . : ’ 


, 


” 


The bewilderedPerkins was about to stammer out a speech, when his uncle 
cutting it short, pushed him gently out of the door. 

* * s * * * 

At the period when the important events occurred which have been recorded 
here, parties ran very high, and a mighty straggle for the vacant speakership 
was about to come on. The Right Honourable Robert Pincher was the minis 
terial candidate, and Sir Charles Macabaw was patronised by the opposition.— 
The two members for Oldborough of course took different sides, the baronet 
being of the Pincher faction, while Mr. William Pitt Scully, strongly supported 
the Macabaw party. : ; 

It was Mr. Scully's intention to deliver an impromptu speech upon the occa- 
sion of the election, and he and his faithful Perkins prepared it between them 
—for the latter gentleman had wisely kept his uncle’s counsel and his own, and 
Mr. Scully was quite ignorant of the conspiracy that was brooding, indeed, so 
artfully had that young Machiavel of a Perkins conducted himself, that when ask- 
ed by his patron whether he had given up his place in the Tape-and-Sealing- 
Wax Office, he replied that, “he had tendered his resignation,” but did not say 
one word about having recalled it. F 

“You were right, my boy, quite right,” said Mr. Scully, “aman of uncom- 
promising principles should make no compromise ;”’ and ‘herewith he sat down 
and wrote off a couple of letters, one to Mr. Ringwood, telling him that the 
place in the Sealing-Wax Office was, as he had reason to know vacant ; and the 
other to his a stating that it was to be his. “ Under the rose, my dear 
Bob,” added Mr. Scully, “ it will cost you five hundred pounds, but you ‘cannot 
invest your money better.” k 

It is needless to state that the affair wasto be conducted “with the strict- 
est secrecy and honour,” and thatthe money was to pass through Mr Scully's 
hands. 

While, however, the great Pincher and Macabaw question was yet undecided, 
an event occurred to Mr. Scully which had a great influence upon his afterlife 
A second grand banquet was given at the Earl of Mantrap’s, Lady Mantrap re- 
quested him to conduct Lady Gorgon to dinner, and the latter with a charming 
timidity, and a gracious melancholy leok into his face (after which her veined 
eyelids veiled her azure eyes), put her hand into the trembling one of Mr. 
Scully and said as much as looks could say, “ Forgive and forget n 

Down went Scully to dinner, there were dukes on his right hand and ear!s on 
his left, there were but two persons without title in the midst of that glittering 
assemblage, the very servants looked like noblemen, the cook had done wonders. 
the wines were cool and rich, and Lady Gorgon was splendid! What attention 
did every body pay to her and to him! why would she go gazing into his face 


and shall I tell you, it has such a strange influence upon me, that the smallest 
false note almost drives me to distraction, and for that very reason f hardly ever 
goto a concert or a ball.” 

“ Egad,” thought Seully, “I recollect when she would dance down a 
matter of five-and-forty couple, and jingle away at the, battle of Prague all 
day.” 

She continued, “ Don’t you recollect, I do with, oh, what regret! that day at 
Oldborough race-ball, when I behaved with such sad rudeness to you, vou will 
scarcely believe me, and yet I assure you ‘tis the fact, the music had made me 
almost mad ; do let me ask your pardon for my conduct, I was not myself.— 
Oh! Mr. Scully! Tamno worldly woman: I know my duties, and i feel my 
wrongs Nights and nights have | lainawake weeping and thinking of that un- 
happy day. ‘That I should ever speak so to anold friend, for we were old friends, 
were we not ?” 

Scully did not speak, but his eyes were bursting out of his head, and his face 
was the exact colour of a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform. 

“ That I should ever forget myself and you so! How I have been longing 
for this opportunity to ask you to forgive me! I asked Lady Mantrap, when | 
heard you were to be here, to invite me to her party. Come, i know you will 
forgive me—your eyes say you will. You used to look so in old days, and for- 
give me my caprices then. Do give me a little wine, we will drink to the me- 
mory of old days.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and poor Scully’s hand caused such a rattling and 
trembling of the glass and the decanter, that the Duke of Doldrum who had 
been, during the course of this whispered sentimentality, describing a fumous 
run with the queen’s hounds at the top of his voice, stopped at the jingling of the 
glass, and his tale was lost forever. Scully hastily drank his wine, and Lady 
Gorgon tured round to her next neighbour, a little gentleman in black, between 
whom and herself certain conscious looks passed. 

‘“‘T am glad poor Sir George is not here,” said he, smiling. 

Lady Gorgon said, “Pooh, for shame!” The little gentleman was no other 
than Josiah Crampton, Esq., that eminent financier, and he was now going thro’ 
the curious calculation which we mentioned in our last, and by which you buy a 
man for nothing. He intended to pay the very same price for Sir George Gor- 
gon too, but there was no need to tell the baronet so; only of this the reader 
must be made aware. 

While Mr. Crampton was conducting this intrigue, which was to bring a new 
recruit to the ministerial ranks, his mighty spirit condescended to ponder upon 
subjects of infinitely less importance, and to arrange plans for the welfare of his 
nephew and the young woman to whom he had made a present of hisheart. These 
young persons as we said before, had arranged to live in Mr. Perkins’s own house 
in Bedford row. It was of a peculiar construction, and might more properly be 
called a house and a half, for a snug little tenement of four chambers protruded 
from the back of the house into the garden. These rooms communicated with 
the drawing-rooms occupied by Mr. Scully ; and Perkins who acted as his friend 
and secretary, used frequently to sit in the one nearest the member's study, in 
order that he might be close at hand to confer with that grest man. The rooms 
had a private entrance too, were neatly decorated, and in them the young couple 
proposed to live; the kitchen and garrets be‘ng theirs likewise. What more 
could they need! We are obliged to be particular in describing these apart- 
ments, for extraordinary events occurred therein. 

To say the truth, until the present period, Mr. Crampton had taken no great 
interest in his nephew’s marrige, or indeed in the young man _himself.— 
The old gentleman was of a saturnine turn, and inclined to undervalue the 
qualities of Mr. Perkins, which were idleness, simplicity, enthusiasin, and easy 
cood-nature. 

“Such fellows never do any thing in the world,” he would say, and for such 
he had accordingly the most profound contempt. But when, after John Per- 


Miss Gorgon—he became instantly charmed with her, and warmly espoused her 
cause against her overbearing relations. 

At his suggestion she wrote back to decline Sir George Gorgon's peremptory 
invitation, and hinted at the same time that she had attained an “ge and a po- 
sition which enabled her to be the mistress of her own actions. ‘To this letter 
there came an answer from Lady Gorgon, which’ we shall not copy, but 
which simply stated, that Miss Lucy Gorgon’s conduct was unchristian, un- 
grateful, unladylike, and immodest ; that the Gorgon family disowned her for 
the future, and left her at liberty to form whatever base connexions she 
pleased. ; 

‘*A pretty world this,” said Mr. Crampton, ina great rage, when the letter 
was shown to him. ‘“ This same fellow, Scully, dissuades my nephew from ta- 
king a place, because Scully wants it himself. This prude of a Lady Gorgon 
cries gut shame, and disowns an innocent amiable girl; she, a heartless jilt 
herself once, and a heartless flirt now. ‘The Pharisees, the Pharisees !—and to 
call mine a base family too!” 

Now Lady Gorgon did not in the least know Mr. Crampton’s connexion with 
Mr. Perkins, or she would have been more guarded in her language ; but wheth- 
er she knew it or not, the old gentleman felt a huge indignation, and determined 
to have his revenge. J 

“That’s right, uncle, shall I call Gorgon out?” said the impetuous young 
Perkins, who was all for blood. 

“ John, you are a fool,” said his uncle. ‘ You shall have a better revenge ; 
you shall be married from Sir George Gorgon’s house, and you shall see 
Mr. William Pitt Scully sold for nothing.” This to the veteran diplornatist, 
seemed to be the highest triumph which man could possibly enjoy. 

It was very soon to take place: and as has been the case ever since the 
world began, woman, was to be the cause of his fall. The tender scene at Lord 
Mantrap’s, was followed by many others equally sentimental. Sir George Gor- 
gon called upon his colleagne the very next day, and brought with him a card 
from Lady Gorgon, inviting Mr. Scully to dinner. The attomey eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation, was received in Baker-street by the whole amiable family 
with much respectful cordiality, and was pressed to repeat his visits as country 
neighbours should. More than once did he call, and somehow always at the 
hour when Sir George was away at his club, or riding in the park, or elsewhere 
engaged. Sir George Gorgon was very old, very feeble, very much shattered in 
constitution. Lady Gorgon used to impart her fears to Mr. Scully every time 
he called there, and the sympathizing attorney used to console her as best he 
might. Sir Gcorge’s country agent neglected the property ; his lady consulzed 
Mr. Scully concerning it ; he knew to a fraction how large her jointure was ; 
how she was to have Gorgon Cast!e for her life ; and how, in event of the young 
baronet’s death (he, too, was a sickly poor boy.) the chief part of the estates 
bought by her money, would be at her absolute disposal. 

“What a pity these odious politics prevent me from having you for our agent,” 
would Lady Gorgon say, and indeed Scully thought it was a pity too. Ambi- 
tious Scully ! what wild notions filled his brain. He used totake leave of Lady 
Gorgon and ruminate upon these things—and when he was gone, Sir George and 
her ladyship used to laugh 

“If we can but commit him—if we can but make him vote for Pincher,” 
said the general, ‘‘ my peerage is secure—Hawksby and Crampton as good as 
told me so.” 

The point had been urged upon Mr. Scully repeatedly and adroitly 
Pincher a more experienced man than Macabaw ?” 
guest over their wine. Scully allowed it. 
personal grounds, and say so in the house.” Scully wished he could—how 
he wished he could! Every time the general coughed Scully saw his friend’s 
desperate situation more and more, and thought how pleasant it would be tobe 
Lord of Gorgon Castle. “ Knowing my prope rty,”” cried Sir George, “as 
you do, and with your talents and integrity, what a comfort it would be could 
I leave you as guardiaré to my boy! But ‘these cursed politics prevent it my 
dear fellow Why will you be a Radical?” and Scully cursed politics too 
“Hang the low-bred rogue,” added Sir George, when William Pitt Scully, 
Esq. had left the house, “he will do every thing but promise.” 

“* My dear general,” said Lady Gorgon sidling up to him and patting him 
on his old yellow cheek “My dear Georgy, tell me one thing,—are you 
jealous?” — 

“ Jealous, my dear! and jealous of that fellow—pshaw 

“Well then, give me leave, and you shall have the promise to-morrow.” 

» * * * * 





“Ts not 
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To-morrow arrived. It was a remarkably fine day, and in the forenoon Mr 
Perkins gave his accustomed knock at Scully’s study, which was only separated 
} from his own sitting-room by a double-door. John had wisely followed his un- 
| cle’s advice, and was on the best terms with the honourable member 
‘* Here are a few sentences,” said he, “ which I think may suit your purpose 
| —Great public services—undeniable merit—years of integrity—cause of reform, 
| and Macabaw for ever.”” He put down the paper: it was, in fact, a speech in 
favour of Mr. Macabaw 








kins’s repeated entreaties, he had been induced to make the acquaintance of | those who ere bringing our monarchy to ruin. 


“ Hush,” said Scully, rather surlily, for he was thinking how disagreeable it 


! was t> support Macabaw, and besides, there were clerks in the room, whom the 
thoughtless Perkins had not at first perceived. As soon as that gentleman saw 
them, ‘“ You are busy I see,” continued he in a lower tone. “1 came to say, 
that I must be off duty to-day, for | am engaged to take a walk with some la- 
dies of my acquaintance.” ‘ 

So saying, the light hearted young man placed his hat unceremoniously on 
his head, and went off through his own door humming a song—he was in such 
high spirits that he did not even think of closing the doors of communication, and 
Scully looked after him with a sneer. d , ; 

“Ladies forsooth,” thought he, “I know who they are—this precious girl 
that he is fuoling with, for one I suppose.” He was right, Perkins was off on 
the wings of love to see Miss Lucy ; and she and oust Bie and uncle Cramp- 
ton had promised this very day to come and look at the apartments, which Mrs. 
John Perkins was to occupy with her happy husband. 

‘Poor devil,” so continued Mr. Scully’s meditations, “ it is almost too 
bad to do him out of his place, bat my Bob wants it, and John’s girl has, I 
hear, seven thousand pounds. His uncle will get him arother place before all 
that money is spent ;” and herewith Mr Scully began conning the speech which 

Perkins had made for him. 

He had not read it more than six times, in truth, he was getting it by heart, 
when his head-clerk came to him from the front room, bearing a card; a foot- 
mar. had brought it, who said his lady was waiting below. Lady Gorgon’s name 
was on the card !—to seize his hat and rush down stairs was, with Mr. Scully, 
the work of an infinitesimal portion of time. 

It was indeed Lady Gorgon, in her Gorgonian chariot. 

“ Mr. Scully,” said she. popping her head out of the window and smiling in a 
most engaging way, “1 want to speak to you on something very particular 
indeed,” and she held him out her hand. Scully pressed it most tenderly, he 
hoped all the heads in Bedford-row were at the windowsto see him. “1 can’t 
ask you into the carriage for you see tne governess is with me, and I want to 
talk secrets to you.” 

“Shall 1 go and make a little promenade,” said mademoiselle innocently ; and 
her inistress hated her for that speech. 

“No. Mr. Scully I ain sure will let me come in for five minutes.” 

Mr. Scully was only too happy. My lady descended and walked up stairs, 
leaning on the happy solicitor’s arm. But how should he manage? The front 
room was consecrated to clerks—there were clerks too, as iil luck would have 
it, in his privateroom. “ Perkins is out for the day,” thought Scully ; “1 will 
take her into his room ;” and inte Perkins’s room he took her—ay, and he shut 
the double doors after him too, and trembled as he thought of his own happi- 
ness. 

“What a charming little study,” said Lady Gorgon seating herself. And in- 
deed it was very pretty, for Perkins had furnished it beautifully, and laid out a 
neat tray with cakes, a cold fowl, and sherry to entertain his party withal.— 
“And do you bachelors always live so well!” continued she, pointing to the lit- 
tle cold collation. 

Mr. Scully looked rather blank when he saw it, and a dreadful suspicion cross- 
ed his soul ; but there was no need to trouble Lady Gorgon with explanations, 
therefore at once, and with much presence of mind, he asked her to partake of 
his bachelor’s fare (she would refuse Mr. Scully nothing that day.) A pretty 
sight would it have been for young Perkins to see strangers so unceremoniously 
devouring his feast. She drank, Mr. Scully drank, and so imboldened was he 
by the draught, that he actually seated himself by the side of Lady Gorgon, on 
John Perkins’ new sofa. 

Her ladyship of course had something to say to him. She was a pious wo- 
man, and had suddenly conceived a violent wish for building a chapel of ease at 
Oldborough, to which she entreated him to subscribe. She enlarged upon the 
benefits that the town would derive from it, spoke of Sunday-schools, sweet pe 
ritual instraction, and the duty of all well-minded persons to give aid to the 
scheme. 

‘| will subscribe a hundred pounds,” said Scully, at the end of her ladyship’s 
harangue, “ would I not do any thing for you ?” 

“ Tuank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully,” said the enthusiastic woman. (How 
the “dear” went burning through his soul!) “Ah!” added she, “if you 
would but do any thing for me : if you, who are so eminently, so truly distinguish- 
ed, in a religious point of view, would but see the truth in polities too ; and if | 
could see your name among those of the true patriot party in this empire, how 
b!est—oh ! how blest, should I be! Poor Sir George often says he should go to 
his grave happy, could he but see you the guardian of his boy, and I, your old 
friend (for we were friends, William,) how have I wept to think of you, as one ot 
Do, do, promise me this too !”’ 
anc she took his hand and pressed it between hers. 

The heart of Wittiam Pitt Scully during this speech was thumping up and 
down with a frightful velocity and strength. His old love, the agency of the 
Gorgon property—the dear widow—five thousand a year clear—a thousand deli- 
cious hopes rushed madly through his brain, and almost took away his reason. 
And there she sat, she the loved one, pressing his hand and looking softly into his 
eyes. . 

Down, down, he plumped on his knees. 

“ Juliana,” shrieked he, “don’t take away your hand. 
love! Speak but those blessed words again ! 
do with me what you will.” 

Juliana cast down her eyes and said, in the very smallest type, 

“ William '” 

* * * * * 








My love—my only 
Call me William once more, and 


when the coor opened, and in walked Mr. Crampton, re, Mrs. Biggs, who 
could hardly contain herself for laughing, and Mr. John Perkins, who was 
squeezing the arm of Miss Luey. They had heard every word of the two last 
speeches. 

For at the very moment when Lady Gorgon had stopped at Mr. Seully’s door, 
the four above-named individuals had issued from Great James’s-street into Bed- 
ford-row. Lucy cried out that it was her aunt’s carriage, and they all saw Mr. 
Scully come out, bare-headed, in the sunshine, and my lady descend, and the 
pair go into the house. ‘They meanwhile entered by Mr. Perkins’s own private 
door, and had been occupied in examining the delightful rooms on the ground 
floor, which were to be his dining-room and library, from which they ascended a 
stair to visit the other two rooms, which were to form Mrs. John Perkins’s draw- 
ing-room and bedroom. Now whether it was that they trod softly, or that the 
stairs were covered with a grand new carpet and drugget, as was the case, or that 
the party within were too much occupied in themselves to heed any outward dis- 
turbances, I know not ; but Lucy, who was advancing with Jobn (he was saying 
something about one of the apartments, the rogue !), Lucy suddenly started and 
whispered, “There is somebody in the rooms !’’ and at that instant began the 
speech already reported, “ Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully,” &c. &c., 
which was delivered by Lady Gorgon, in a full, clear voice, for to do her ladyship 
justice, she had not one single grain of love for Mr. Scully, and during the deli- 
very of her little oration was as cool as the coolest cucumber. 





Then began the impassioned rejoinder to which the four listened on the land- 
| ing-place, and then the little Wil/iam as narrated above, at which juncture Mr. 
| Crampton thought proper to rattle at the door, and, after a brief pause, to enter 
with his party. 

“ William ” had had time to bounce off his knees, and was on a chair at the 
other end of the room 

“What, Lady Gorgon!” said Mr. Crampton, with excellent surprise, “‘ how 
delighted Iam to see you! Always, I see, employed in works of charity (the 
chapel-of-ease paper was on her knees,) and on such an occaston too—tit 1s really 
the most wonderful coincidence! My dear madam, bere is a silly fellow, a ne- 
phew of mine, who Is gomg to marry a silly girl, a niece of your own.” 

“ Sir, I—” began Lady Gorgon, rising. 

“They heard every word,” whispered Mr. Crampton, eagerly. “ Come for- 
ward, Mr. Perkins, and show yourself.” Mr. Perkins made a genteel bow. “ Miss 
Lucy, please to shake hands with your aunt, and this, my dear madam, is Mrs. 
Biggs, of Mecklenburgh-square, who, if she were not too old, might marry @ 
gentleman in the treasury, who is your very humble servant, and with this gal- 
lant speech old Mr. Crampton began helping every body to sherry and cake. 

As for William Pitt Scully he had disappeart d, evaporated, in the most absurd, 
sneaking way imaginable. Lady Gorgon made good her retreat presently, with 
much dignity, her countenance undismayed, and her face turned resolutely to the 
foe 


* * * * * 





| About five days afterwards, that memorable contest took place in the House of 
| Commons, in whieh the partisans of Mr. Macabaw were so very nearly getting 
him the speakership. On the day that the report of the debate appeared in the 
Times, there appeared also an announcement in the Gazette as follows 

“ The king has been pleased to appoint John Perkins, Esq., to be Deputy-sub- 
controller of his majesty’s T'ape-office, and Custos of the Sealing-wax Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Crampton showed this to his nephew with great glee, and was chuckling 
to think how Mr. William Pitt Scully would be annoyed, who had expected the 
place, when Perkins burst out laughing and said, ** By Heavens! here is my own 
Scully has spoken every word of it, he has only put in Mr. Pincher’s 


” 


speech . 
name in the place ol! Mr. Macabaw’s. 
“ He is ours now,” responded his uncle, “ and [ told you we would have him 
for nothing. told you, too, that you should be married from Sir George Gor- 
gon’s, and here is proot of it.” ] 
| It was a letter from Lady Gorgon, in which she said that, “ Had she known 
Mr. Perkins to be a nephew of her friend Mr Crampton, she never for a moment 
would have opposed his marriage with her niece, and she had written that morn- 
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ing to her dear Lucy, begging that the marriage breakfast should take place in 
” 
* it shall be in Mecklenburgh-square,” said John Perkins, stoutly, and in Meck- 
e it was. 

eile Pitt Scully, Esq., was, as Mr. Crampton said, hugely annoyed at the 
loss of the place for his nephew. He had still, however, his hopes to look for- 
ward to, but these were unluckily dashed by the coming in of the whigs. As for 
Sir George Gorgon, when he came to ask about his peerage, Hawksby told him 
that they could not afford to lose him in the Commons, for a liberal member would 
infallibly fill his place. , 

And now that the Tories are out and the Whigs are in, strange to say a Liber- 
al does fill his p'ace. Sir George Gorgon is still, longing to be a lord, and his 
lady is still devout and intriguing. So that the members for Oldborough have 
changed sides, and taunt each other with apostacy, and hate each other cordially. 
Mr. Crampton still chuckles over the manner in which he tricked them both, and 
talks of those five minutes during which he stood on the landing-place, and hatch- 
ed and executed his ‘‘ Bedford-row Conspiracy.” 


GIBBON AND VOLTAITRE. 


Gibbon resided in 1776 at Lausanne, and was in correspondence with Voltaire 
who lived at Ferney. ‘They had never seen each other, and were acquainted only 
by their mutual letters. The fame of the English historian galled Voltaire, and 
he wrote something offensive concerning his person. Gibbon thereupon compo- 
sed a satire, in which he represented Voltaire as a peevish, petulant, passionate 
old fellow. Voltaire replied by a caricature, in which he described Gibbon, who, 
as it is well known, was any thing but handsome, as a dwarf, with a prodigious 
belly, big head, flat nose, and so forth. This caricature he sent to him at Lau- 
sanne. Here their correspondence ceased. 

Not long afterwards, Gibbon went to Geneva, and called onhis friend Tronchin, 
who was Shewiee very intimate with Voltaire. He said among other things, to 
Tronchin, “ Voltaire makes game of me ; but I will pay hin a visit at Ferney, 
for I am told he is anything but handsome.” 

Tronchin, who was fond of fun, and who, from the character of the two authors 
anticipated a series of comic scenes, lost no time in apprizing Voltaire of the in- 
tended visit. The latter immediately sent for his niece, Madame Denis, who did 
the honours of his house. 

“ An ugly Englishman is coming here,” said he ; “pay him every possible at- 
tention, for he is a very clever man, of whom I have a high opinion; but I know 
his object, and he shall not see me.” He then went and shut himself up in his 
study. ; — 

Two days afterwards Gibbon arrived at Voltaire’s chateau, and sent in his name. 
Madame Denis received him most politely in the salon, but told him that Voltaire 
would not see him. 

Leisurely seating himself in an arm-chair, the visiter replied in so loud a tone 
that Voltaire could hear him in the next room: “ Well, if he will not see me, I 
shall take up my quarters here.” He accordingly sent away his carriage, and 
made himself comfortable where he was. Night came, Madame Denis could do 
no other than offer hima bed, and meauwhile he ate and drank with the ladies of 
the house. Next day, he pursued the same course, and still Voliaire did not 
make his appearance. 

“‘ Mais Monsieur,” at last said Madame Denis, “ votre visite est bien longue, 
elle ennuie Monseigneur”—for so Voltaire suffered himself to ve styled. 

“[ don’t care for that,” replied the Englishman ; “I came on purpose to see 
him, and shall not go till I have seen him.” 

His stay had been prolonged in this manner to three days, when Voltaire be- 
came impatient, for he could not stir out of his room. He therefore wrote Gib- 
bon the following note : 

“« Monsieur— 

“ Don Quichotte prenait des auberges pour des chateaux, mais vous, vous pre- 
nez mon chateau pour une auberge.” 

Gibbon immediately replied in the following verses : 

“ En ces lieux je comptais voir le dieu du genie, 
L’entendre, lui parler, et m’instruire en tout point ; 
Mais, comme Lucullus, auquel je porte envie, 
Chez vous on boit, on mange, et l’on ne vous voit point.” 

Gibbon sent Volaire these lines and immediately departed. During his three 
days’ siay at Ferney, he had made inquiry of the servants concerning the habits 
and customs of their master, and on the information he had obtained he founded 
his further plan of operations. 

In a few weeks he again made his appearance at Ferney. This time he had 
left his carriage in the village, and proceeded on foot very early in the morning 
to the chuteau, before any of the family was stirring to see him enter the court- 
yard. Here he found nobody but the coachman. He knew that Voltaire had a 
little mare, which he prized more highly than any of his other horses. He beg- 
ged the man to show him the animal. 

“ Hark ye, my friend,”’ said he to him in the stable. “if you will turn the mare 
loose in the yoke-elm-walk, I promise you a handsome douceur.” 

The coachman cheerfully assented, and Gibbon immediately went and conceal- 
ed himself behind the shrubs in that alley. Presently the mare came cantering 
along, and briskly ran up and down the walk. 

Voltaire was already up and in his library, which looked out upon the alley, 
reading the letters which had arrived the evening before. Hearing the noise, he 
opened the window and asked why the mare was running about there. The coach- 
man replied that she had run away from him ; on which forth sallied Voltaire in 
morning-gown and night-cap, to catch her. 

Voltaire was at this time eighty-two, thin as a lath, with hollow-cheeks, no 
teeth, excessively prominent chin, and bald head—in short more like a scarecrow 
than aman. As soon as Gibbon saw him he quitted his hiding-place, went up to 
him, surveyed him from head to foot, before and behmd, and then clapping his 
hands, said jeeringly, “‘ Adieu, Voltaire, je t'ai vu cette fois, tu n’es pas beau non 
plus.” And away he went. 

Furious at finding himself tricked, Voltaire returned to his library, summoned 
Wagniere, his secretary, and said to him, 

“ Cours vite apres cet Anglais, et demande-lui douze sous pour avoir rue la 
dete.” 

The secretary overtook Gibbon near the entrance-gate, and ran up to him say- 
ing, 

“* Monsieur, Monscigneur exige que vous me donniez douze sous pour avoir vue 
la bete.” 

« C'est juste,” replied Gibbon, “ en voila vingt-quatre ; tu diras a ton seigneur 
rb paye * wt deux seances : je reviendrai demain.” 

oltaire had probably by this time recovered his temper, and perceived how 
unworthily he had behaved, and how ridiculous he had made himself by the com- 
parison with the Bete; for, when Wagnicre returned with Gibbon’s answer, he 
replied, “ Ce diadle d' Anglais est plus mechant que moi; il me jouera quelque 
mauvais tour ; il faut faire ma paix avec lui. Wagniere, il faut aller Vinviter a 
wenir diner demain avec moi.” 

He accordingly despatched a written invitation to him for the following day, 
and sent his own carriage to fetch him with all due ceremony. Gibbon went and 
conducted himself as areal gentleman, without ever adverting to what had hap- 


Voltaire received him on alighting, and presented him to the company, whom 
he had invited expressly to meet him. During dinner an incessant cross-fire of 
bon-mots and witty sallies was kept up by the two illustrioas writers. From this 
time they were good friends. Gibbon paid frequent visits to old Voltaire, and 
generally staid three or four days at Ferney. Of course no allusion was ever 
made to the scene in the yoke-elm-alley. ‘There they only admired the magnifi- 
cent prospect of the glaciers and the lake of Geneva, which remains just as mag- 
nificent to this day. 

“ This time,” says the writer, to whom we are indebted for this amusing story, 
which he relates on the authority of the venerable Dean Bridel, of Montreux, who 
is near ninety years old, and was well acquainted with all the parties,—* this 
time I did not take up my quarters with any of my old friends at Lausanne, but 
out of curiosity at the new Hotel Gibbon, which is kept by Burgdorfer, a Ger- 
man. It is in every respect excellently conducted, and an admirable specimen of 
Swiss innkeeping. Situation, and arrangement, fitting up, attendance, and table 
are admirable, and draw thither numbers of strangers of distinction. One pecu- 
liar advantage of this house above all those of its kind in Lausanne, and indeed 
above very many in Switzerland, is the magn‘ficent view of the lake and the 
mountains enjoyed from its apartments, dining-10oms, and terraces. I have seen 
anges spell-bound, as it were, day and night at its windows ; and I, myself, 
who have this magnificent scene daily before my eyes, and to whom it is become 
a second home, have not been able, in the moments of early morning, of sunset, 
and of moon-light, to tear myself from this magic picture, which cannot be sur- 
passed by many prospects in the world for rich and manifold attractions. Even 
at night, when the full moon threw a broad, trembling, silver stripe from one 
shore of the lake to the other, have I frequently fallen inte a delicious revery, and 
then it seemed to me as if the spirit of Gibbon, who long resided here, was revi- 
siting his favourite quite retreat, wondering at the din and the bustle of the tra- 
vellers thronging from all parts of the world to the spot where, sixty years ago, 
he sat in his comfortable study, composing his learned, clever, but not wholly im- 
= ‘History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ I have heard 

nglishmen speak with great asperity of the profanation of the name of their il- 
lustrious countryman, in being thus given to a house of public entertainment 
But these gramblers, on the one hand, rate Gibbon’s merit too highly, and on the 
other, they do not consider that, a hundred years ago, the great Frederick, when 
crown-prince, gave permission to a young innkeeper of the neighbouring town 
of Morges, to hang out his portrait at a new house for a sign, and to give it his 
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name, which it still bears. When I see from the windows of this Hutel-Gibbon, | goi 


the Castle of Chillon floating, as it were, upon the lake, like a huge water-lily, I 
cannot help recollecting a circumstance which Dean Bridel related concerning it. 
A peasant-girl of his parish, in the mountains of the Pays de Vaud, who had ne- 
ver before quitted her native pastoral hills, at length came, one day to the lake, 
and, on descrying the Castle of Chilon from the environs of Villeneuve, she re- 
peatedly exclaimed with delight, “ Quel beau Chalet !” 


—— 


MY FIRST DESPATCH. 
Founded on a real occurrence. 


I was just eighteen, and home from Eton for the Midsummer holidays, with 
my head full of the frolic and dignity that awaited me at Oxford, when one day 
I was summoned into a room which by courtesy was called my father’s study ; 
though, to say the truth, my worthy parent was little in the habit of devoting it 
to any very studious pursuits ; unless now and then, when he retired thither to 
hold a serious consultation with a little sallow-faced lawyer, that once or twice 
a year came down to spend a day or two at the old-fashioned hall, and always 
left the squire in rather better humour than he found him ; for when old Latitat, 
as we used call him, had paid one of his periodical visits, it was remarked that 
the outstanding accounts of our accommodating tradesmen in the neighbouring 
town were more promptly discharged than at any other time, and his departure 
seldom failed to be the signal for a few gay and costly entertainments,which to my 
sisters in particular, were far from being unwelcome. 

When I returned from Eton for the last time, old Latitat had just arrived ; 
and, as usual, his departure soon left my father in the best of spirits. I was 
therefore not a little surprised, on entering ‘the study,” to find my father ina 
remarkably grave mood, and awaited with some curiosity to know the nature of 
the business on which I had been so ceremoniously sumimoued into the little sanc- 
tum. 

“‘ Charles,” said my father, after I had waited for some minutes in anxious ex- 
pectation of the speech about to be addressed to me, “I believe you are now 
eighteen !” 

It was impossible not to assent to so undeniable a proposition ; so, after an af- 
firmative rejoinder, I again relapsed into that respectful and attentive silence, in 
which we are apt to await acommunication, when curiosity is more than dsual- 
ly excited. 

* T think you are too old to remain longer at Eton.” 

If the first position was one that I could not, the second was certainly one 
that 1 was not at all willing to question. Accordingly I expressed myself most 
entirely of the same opinion as my respected sire, and declared my readiness to 
go to Oxford as soon as he pleased. 

“Tt is not my intention that you should go to Oxford at all,” was the next la- 
conic remark ; but it was one to which I was not quite so well disposed to yield 
an unqualified approval as to those that had preceded it. I had looked forward 
with great delight to the diversions of a college life, and made no attempt to 
disguise the consternation with wiich my father’s abrabt and unexpected decla- 
ration had filled me. He was noi slow to perceive the effect which his com- 
munication had produced, an, somewhat with the air of a criminal put upon 
his defence, he entered at once upon the cause that had so suddenly in- 
duced him to alter a resolution which I knew he had for some years enter- 
tained. 

“The fact is, Charles, I can’t afford you a college education. I have 
brought my expenses within te narrowest limits consistent with my station in 
society, yet somehow I find it iupossible to keep within my income, and | must 
retrench somewhere.” 

My dad, as I happened to know, had paid that morning for a brace of hun- 
ters as much as would have kept me in capital style at college for half a year, 
and cards had been issued for an entertainment, that was to begin that day fort- 
night, on a scale of magnificence likely to afford a topic for admiration to all 
the gossips of the county for at least three montlis to come. As these reflec- 
tions flashed across my mind, it was impossible for me to suppress a smile, which 
did not fail immediately to be remarked. My father was evidently labouring 
with a secret of no ordinary difficulty, and an extra pinch of snuff, from a most 
patrician gold box was put into requisition to assist the slow and painful deli- 
very. 

“You may smile, Charles, but what I tell you is true, nevertheless. I had 
a clear estate, and a good lumping heap of money, the savings of my minori- 


nestly declare, if I were to die to-morrow, I should not leave you five hundred 
a year, after paying your mother’s jointure. No, nor any thing like it. Perhaps 
not three.” 

I did not smile at this asseveration, for I had always looked upon myself as 
heir to ten thousand a year; and young as I was, I was not simple enough to at- 
tribute to any thing but the general prevalence of a similar impression among 
my friends, the flattering attentions which I was in the habit of receiving in 
the various circles to which my parents had introduced me. Accordingly, I 
looked any thing rather than merry, at the unexpected communication of so 
startling a fact, and began to wonder, whether it was simply for the pleasure of 
putting me in possession of information so far from agreeable, that I had 
been summoned to so solemn a conference. I was soon relieved from this 
suspense. 

My father firmly believed what he said, when he declared that he had never 
been an extravagant man. The fact, as I have since ascertained, was, that he 
had never exceeded his income by more than one or two thousand a year, but 
this little surplus of expenditure, at the end of five-and-twenty years, had 
brought his finances into precisely the condition in which he now represented them 
to be. He had obtained a fresh supply of money, through the agency of old 
Latitat ; but the lawyer, though he profited far more than my father did, by the 
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frequent recurrence of these little pecuniary accommodations, was too frank | 


and honest not to point out the inevitable consequence to which so unthrifty a 
course must eventually lead, and never failed to tell the squire that if he went 
on wading into the water, though only an inch at a time, he would be sure to get 
out of his depth and be drowned at last. My father felt the truth of these re- 
marks, and never failed to show his sense of their justice by firmly determining 
to retrench his expenditure “ within the narrowest limits consistent with his sta- 
tion in society.” 

Had he adhered to these virtuous resolutions with the same firmness with 
which he adopted them, there is no doubt that he might still have retrieved him- 
self ; but, unfortunately, my father found it much more easy to resolve to be eco- 
nomical, than to carry his economical theories into practice, and the increased 
difficulty which Latitat began to experience in his negotiations, had at length 
awakened my father to the uncomfortable reflection that he had really walked 
so far into the water that there was a fair chance he might not much longer be 
able to feel the bottom with his feet. Under these circumstances, he had hit up- 
on the happy device of making his son and heir the instrument for retrieving the 
fortunes of his house. 

He had considerable influence in the neighbouring borough, and thanks to that 
interest judiciously exercised, two relatives and stanch supporters of the minister 
had, in six successive parliaments, been enabled to sit in silent dignity on one of 
the back benches, on the ministerial side of the House of Commons, where, 
though they did not greatly enlighten the country by the brilliancy of their elo- 
quence, they seldom failed to lend their timely aid when the division-bell sum- 
moned the loiterers from the library, the lobby, and the kitchen, to give 
their independent and unbiassed votes on some knotty question, which had 
been gravely and laboriously discussed, for three or for hours, to all but empty 
benches. 

The minister was quite aware that, but for my father’s influence, instead of two 
such useful supporters, who not only gave him the benefit of their votes, but, 
moreover, never gave him the trouble of repairing those unreasonable indiscretions 
which some of his less silent friends would now and then be guilty of in the ar- 
dour of debate,—I say, the minister was quite aware that instead of two such 
valuable and discreet members, our borough would, but for my father’s influ- 
ence, have sent into the house a brace of brawling orators, who had for many 
vears made themselves exceedingly prominent at every county meeting, by the 
intemperate zeal with which they vilified every measure that emanated from the 
government. My father, accordingly, was always treated by the minister with 
no ordinary respect,—was invited to all his parties when in town,—had as many 
tickets as he pleased to every state pageant, and was allowed to make the most 
unlimited use of the official privileges of franking, which were indeed carried 
so far, that my mother’s dresses were often sent from Paris to London in the am- 
bassador’s bag, and found their way from London to the Hall through the post- 
office, without my father’s being ever called upon to satisfy the demands either 
of a custom-house officer or a general postman 

Whether from indolence, or from a spirit of independence, I will not now 
stop to inquire ; but certain it is, that it had never entered my father’s head to im- 
portune his friend the minister for any favours of a more important kind, until 
old Latitat suggested the expediency of applying to the great man at the Treasu- 
ry for some appointment that might afford me an opportunity of rescuing the 
honour «f the family. The letter was sent off the very next morning, and 
within a few days an answer was received, to the effect that, “a vacancy having 
occurred in his lordship’s own office, the appointment had been given to me ; that 
abundant opportunities would be afforded me of displaying my abilities to the very 
best advantage, and that the very moment I had shown my competency, I should 
be promuted to the first vacant place calculated to open to me a brilliant official 
career.” 

It was to communicate this to me that my father had summoned me into his 
“study.” There was nothing disagreeable in the new prospect thus opened 
tome. (n the contrary, I began to doubt whether I did not like the idea of 
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up to London even better than going to Oxford; but it was evident tn: 
my father’s pride was exceedingly mortified by the notion that his son and heir 
was about to make his way into public life through the ordea! of a subordinate ap- 
pointment ; and this feeling it was that had led him to preface the announce 
ment by dwelling so minutely upon his financial embarrassments. 

My mother woul’ fain have kept me at home for the approaching ball; and 
had I shown any great anxiety on the subject, my good-natured father, though 
perfectly aware that such deficiency of zeal would not have reconmended me to 
the goud graces of my patron, would not for a moment have objected to the de- 
lay ; but I had now become fully impressed wich a conviction that I had only my 
own exertions to look forward to, if I wished to maintain an honorable station in 
that society in which it was my ambition to move, and therefore eagerly pressed 
my parents not to allow a single day to be needlessly lost. The very next 
morning, accordingly, my father and I were rolling up to town with all the velo- 
city that four horses and two well-fed postillions could impart to the light and 
elegant travelling calash, in which it was the habit of the squire to cause him- 
self to be conveyed whenever he ventured on a day’s journey from home; and 
within less than eight-and-forty hours after my father had first announced to me, 
that I was to leave Eton, and rot to go to Oxford, I had been in all due form pre- 
sented to the man who at that time might be said to control the destiny of near- 
ly half the globe, had taken possession of my desk and arm-chair at the Trea- 
sury, had been installed in han some lodgings within a hundred yards of St. 
James's-square, and had taken leave of my respected parent, who was all anx- 
iety to return home to make the necessary preparations for the entertainment 
which was to astonish the county, and to which I was to contribute additional 
brilliancy, by fulfilling a long list of commissions which my mother had entrust- 
ed to me on my departure ; a list which received further additions before my fa- 
ther had taken leave on his return to the country. 

The first few days of my official career were marked by no very uncommon 
occurrence ; and finding that little or no duty was imposed upon me, I amused 
my leisure by looking into sume ponderous blue books which I found scattered 
about the office, and which I learnt, from certain typographical notices on the 
wrapper, had been printed by order of the House of Commons. 

My diligent perusal of these blue books, which, to say truth, I found were fre- 
quently far from dull, was observed ; and ypon the strength of what was thought 
an uncommon predilection in one so young, I was immediately pronounced 
to have shown a taste for business. ‘The first consequence of so flattering a 
judgment was, that I was intrusted with the coufidential duty of answering a part 
of the numberless letters on a vast variety of subjects which were daily address- 
ed to my patron. My place was now no longer a sineeure. Often when my of- 
ficiai hours were over, and my less-favovred fellow-lubourers were about to re- 
tire to the diversions of the evening, was I presented with from thirty to fifty 
letters, most of them solicitations for favours which it was impossible or incon- 
venient to grant, and to each of these was I expected, before the ensuing morn- 
ing, to prepare a point-blank refusal, couched in such agreeable terms of nega- 
tion as might leave tle disappointed applicant not the most distant exeuse for 
anger or mortification. Oneach letter a hieroglyphic mark, intelligible only to 
the chosen few to whom the key had been revealed, indicated the precise limits 
of civility to which it was my duty to confine myself, or the nature of the mo- 
tives, ifany, that I was to assign, for not acceding to the wishes of the great 
man’s volunteer correspondent. 

My performances in this line gave satisfaction : indeed, so much satisfaction, 
that I began to apprehend I should be confined almost exclus'vely to so monoto- 
nous an occupation, and perhaps never rise beyond the very questionable dignity 
of my lord's walking letter-writer—a kind of machine for the manufacturing of 
polite rebuffs and obliging refusals. Such an apprehension did occasionally haunt 
me, but [ was soon relieved from it. 











I had one evening returned home, somewhat out of humour at being obliged 
to decline an agreeable invitation, and had shut myself up in my own room with 
two score of petitioning epistles before me, to each of which it was my duty 
to indite a handsome reply, when I was suddenly startled by the entrance of 
an oflice-messenger, with an order to repair immediately to Downing-street.— 
The poor fellow had been sent out in search of several of the clerks of the es- 
tablishment, none cf whom he was able to find at home, with the single excep- 
tion of myself. On my arrival at the office, I was immediately summoned into 
my patron's presence, whom I found in company with two or three of his most 
active colleagues of the cabinet. Their discussion had just closed, and they 


| were anxiously waiting the arrival of an amanuensis to draw up some important 
ty, when I came of age, and though I never was an extravagant man, I ho- | 


despatches, that were to be forwarded that very night from town to the diploma- 
tic agent at one of the New South American States; and a fast-sailing schoon- 
er, I soon learned, was waiting at Falmouth with orders to start for her desti- 
nation, the very moment the expected despatches had been put into the hands 
of the commanding officer. 

On my entrance, I found there was some demur at entrusting the purport of 
so important a business to one so young and inexperienced ; but my patron soon 
satisfied his colleagues that my discretion was to be relied on. ‘The work was 
put into my hands, and in the course of a few hours the original despatch was 
drawn out and, after receiving a few corrections from the hand of a crotchety 
young minister, who was known to exercise no small influence over his more 
experienced but less active colleagues, had been fairly copied and unanimously 
approved of. 

Not a moment was to be lost in sending off the despatch to Falmouth. All 
but the crotchety young minister had retired, and to my great surprise, he de- 
clared, that as I was in full possession of the contents, and aware of its mo- 
mentous nature, I was the person best calculated to deliver the despatch into the 
hands of the officer who was to be the bearer of it to its destination. Not many 
minutes were allowed to elapse before I was safely consigned to the keeping of a 
postchaise, and was rattling away with that exciting velocity which an English 
postilion knows so well how to impart to his pegasus, when cheered by the cer- 
tain prospect of a double gratuity at the end of the stage. 

I can honestly say, that not one minute was unnecessarily lost between Lon- 
donand Falmouth ; and, on arriving at the end of my journey, without even waiting 
to enter my hotel, | jamped into the nearest boat, and in a few minutes found 
myself alongside of the neat little skimmer of the waves, whose commanding offi- 
cer was anxiously waiting the arrival of the important paper of which I was the 
bearer. He met meas I stepped upon the deck. Heavens! *twas my old 


| schoolfellow and crony i'receric Harley, whom I had not seen for nearly ten 





years, and with whose rapid, but well-earned promotion in his ar!uous profes- 
sion, I was now for the first time made acquainted’. He had obtained his lieu- 
tenancy at the very earliest period that the rules of the service permitted, in 
consequence of the judgment and gallantry he had displayed in boar¢ing and cap- 
turing a piratical schooner in the West Indies,—the very schooner to the com- 
mand of which he had since been appointed, and in the cabin of which we were 
now in hurried sentences conveying to each other all the most remarkable events 
that had severally occurred to us since our last meeting. 

Considering the importance of the despatch of which Frederic was to be the 
bearer to the other side of the Atlantic, candour constrains me to admit, that 
there was considerably more time consumed in getting up the anchor and getting 
under way, than with the aid of his smart littie crew would have been the case, 
had a friend less dear to him been at that moment sharing the hasty hospitality 
of his cabin. The time, indeed, seemed brief enough to us ; but the ship’s bell 
did not fail to warn us that nearly an hour had elapsed since we had entered the 
cabin together, and that at least one half of that time, the schooner had been 
needlessly losing the advantage of the favourable breeze, which in themean time 
might have wafted her out to sea and started her fairly on her voyage. Stern 
duty’s mandete could no longer be slighted ; one more parting glass of Madeira 
was tossed off as a pledge of renewed friendship ; we tore ourselves away from 
each other with mutual protestations to become the most sedulous and constant 
of correspondents. At the gangway, our hands were tightly clasped \ogether, 
and with swimming eyes once more we bade each other,a mute farewell. 

I stepped into my boat again. The men who had been holding on for 
some time let go, and in a few seconds it seemed as though our little tub 
had been moving backward with a velocity which it had never been able to 
attain in its forward movements, while the delicate schooner was lightly float- 
ing over the water before a smart breeze, rising gracefully over the summit 
of each succeeding wave, then dipping her bows again to catch the kiss of the 
next billow that came to court her caresses, and then breaking away in frolic- 
some mood from the embrace which it had just seemed to invite. 

I remained for some time standing in my boat, and watching the lessening form 
of the schooner, as her hull sank deeper and deeper in the water. As long as I 
could discern, or fancied I covld discern, the form of Frederic standing on the 
departing vessel, and speculating on the years that might elapse before it would 
be our fate to meet again. 

The night was closing rapidly, and my boatmen at length ventured to remind 
me that it might perhaps be prudent to make for shore, as a few black spots on 
the edge of the horizon, denoted the approach of a rather stiffer breeze than that 
before which the schooner was hastening so nimbly towards her destination. I 
gave the required assent, and the men began to ply their oars with a briskness 
that showed me how little desirous they were of remaining on the water any Jon- 
ger than was absolutely necessary. 

The night had now closed in, and veiled the departing schooner from my view 
I sat down, and faced the breeze to which hitherto I had been turning my hack, 
but whose chilling influence now induced me to button my great-coat closely 
about me. As I was preparing to do so, I dropped almost senseless to the bot- 
tom of the boat, every limb trembled, a cold sweat started from my temples, and 
a half-suppressed scream of agony, escaped my lips. The despatch was still in 
the breast-pocket of my great-coat, ard Harley was crossing the Atlantic in ap- 
parent unconsciousness, how utterly purpes¢ less must be the voyage on which he 
was embarked. 
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It was some minutes bef rc I was sufficiently master of myself to think or 
speak. My first impulse was to row back to the schooner, but the boatmen an- 
swered the suggestio:. merely by a laugh, and without for a moment relaxing their 
exertions to reacl. the shore. A moment's reflection convinced me of the utter 
hopelessness of attempting to overtake Harley’s vessel, and in the stupefaction 
ot aespair that followed [offered no further opposition to the men, but lay in 
childish helplessness, with my elbow resting on the seat, my head rocking to and 
fro, and my eyes fixed on vacancy, while a thousand confused images of shame 
and degradation crowded in quick succession before my mind, till the very inten- 
sity of my agony brought me some relief in that mental torpidity which invariably 
ensues, when the imagination is nu longer able to cope with the confused host of 
torturing ideas which rush in upon and overwhelm it. 

I felt as one awakening from a dream when the boat grounded on the beach, 
and the men advanced to he!p me to land. My limbs were trembling still, and 
without the kind support of my weatherbeaten guides, it would have been im- 
possible for me to have crawled to my hotel. I reached it more dead than alive, 
and en being shown into my room, flung myself upon a sofa, and at length found 
relief ina flood of tears. 

I was now abie to reflect on the ignominy I had brought upon myself. On my 
way down I had indulged in a thousand delightful anticipations of the honour and 
promotion that awaited me on my return from so confidential a mission. I had 
been brought under the personal notice of all the leading members of the cabinet, 
and I could not but remark that the manner in which I had acquitted myself of a 
task unexpectedly imposed on me, had given satisfaction to all—and now! ‘To 
hope forgiveness was idle. ‘Too well I knew the importance of that despatch 
which had been especially intrusted to my care, and to convey which, a vessel of 
the royal navy had been expressly ordered a distant quarter of the world. My 
father’s hopes were all to be nipped in the bud, and all I could look for now, was 
to quit a service which the contempt of my superiors, and the derision of my 
equals, would make intolerable, and to return heaped with contumely to my pa- 
ternal mansion, into which I had flattered myself with the hope, I should one day 
enter as an honoured and distinguished guest. Bending under a load of disgrace 
I was to present myself to my mother! Agonizing thought! I could not en- 
dure it, but hid my face in my hands, and wept again like a child. 

I had not remained long thus, when I was roused from my revery by a loud 
knock at my chamber-door. Before I had time to invite my visiter to enter, the 
landlord accompanied by a government-messenger walked into the room. Thc 
latter was enveloped in great-coats, and had evidently just arrived from a jovrsey 
of some length. He advanced respectfully towards me and presented a letter. | 
took it from him almost unconsciously, and tore it open. It was in tle minister's 
hand, but without a signature, and contained only these wort : 

““T trust this may reach you in time to prevent the despatch from reaching 
Lieut. Harley’s hands. Should he have sailed with it, you must instantly engage 
the fastest sailing-vessel you can obtain, and follow him to sea.” 

I need scarcely describe the transition from despair to joy, that followed the 
perusal of this brief note. I was impatient to return to London, and the same 
chaise which had brought the messenger down, was instantly put into requisition 
to convey us back. 

I was not without some awkward misgivings as to what my patron might say 
when he came to know by what means it had happened that his laconic epistle 
had arrived in time to prevent the transmission of a despatch which might have 
led to a protracted war. WhatI had lately suffered, however, made every up- 
— light in comparison, and it was with a cheerful heart on my arrival in 

owning-street, that I stepped out of my chaise, and was ushered into my pa- 
tron’s presence. 

“* Have you the despatch !” he exclaimed. 

I presented it to him without uttering a syllable. 

Eagerly he snatched it from my hand, and with a hurried ejaculation of “ That 
is all right !” rusned into an inner apartment. 

I saw no more of him that day, and on the following morning learned that I 
had been promoted to a situation that made me an object of undisguised envy to 
all my officisl friends. 

Before I close, my readers will no doubt be anxiozs to know how Frederic 
Hariey sped on his important mission to South America. On the morning after 
his departure from Falmouth, he became aware of the boyish blunder we had both 
been guilty of, and reasonably enough began to think that there could be little 
use in proceeding on his voyage without his credentials. He was not long in de- 
ciding what was to be done, but quietly put his ship about, and that very after- 
noon came to anchor again in Falmouth roads. His first course was to inquire 
ufter me at my hotel, where he learned that I had started for town in company 
with a king’s messenger. He instantly wrote to me to announce his return to 
Falmouth, and by the next post I relieved him from all further uneasiness by in- 
forming him of the real state of the case. Manyatime since then, have we 
made merry together over the misadventure of “‘ My First Despatch.’ -P.S 


NIMROD IN FRANCE. 
GAMBLING. 

One might almost imagine that gambling, in France, was one of her elements 
of education, for not a child of three years old is to be found in the country that 
has not made its essay, when trying its luck at a fete, for one sous-worth of gin- 

erbread. ‘The evil, however, has greatly diminished in what may be ca.led the 
ower grade of life, within the space of the last five or six years, no public gamb- 
ling for moncy being now allowed at the fetes, ducasses, &c., and in the upper 
walks of society it is confined to the drawing-room, coming under the denomina- 
tion of private play, perhaps the most dangerous of any. For the active and 
praiseworthy ineasures of tne French government in suppressing the public gam- 
ing-houses in Paris, the cause was at once apparent. ‘The chances in favour of 
the tables amounted to something very like robbery, producing eff»cts of the 
most disastrous nature—suicide especially—to a large portion of the population 
of the capital, and to others who visited it for the sole purpose of play. Taken 
in any light, gaming is an offence of the most alarming nature, but amongst fhe 
lower orders of the community it tends, by necessary consequence, to promote 
idleness and theft, and all their usual consequences. ‘That it is next thing to an 
act of madness in persons possessed of property to put it to such risk, with such 
fearful odds against them, as is the case at all public gaming-tables, is admirably 
illustrated by ‘l'acitus, who expresses his surprise that any one should thus act, 





when sober. One would indeed imagine that the sudden ruin and desolation cf 
many of our ancient and once opulent families—some members of wiiom have 
sacrificed every honourable principle upon the altar of this destructive ceieu— 


would have acted more powerfully than we find it has done, in cautioning our 
aristocracy against the suicidal act. And has it not been said that Tacitus might 
have been describing an English gentleman devoted to play in this severe rebuke ? 
—“ Ea est in re prava perviccacia, ipsi fidem vocant.” 

That steps are at length being taken to put down the London hells the police 
reports inform us, and may I take such flattering unction to my soul as to believe 
that my labours on the subject, in a contemporary publication, two years back, 
may have done something towards the much wished-for destruction of the most 
barefaced system of robbery that was ever allowed to exist—in modern days, at 
least—and to which the doings of this nature in Paris might have been styled 
honourable, if not hunest ? 

No character upon earth is more mischievous and detestable than the game- 
ater by profession. We might as well expect honey from the scarabeus, as vir- 
tue and honour in his breast ; and, like Satan, the proud destroyer of the repose 
of mortals, he would convert into a hell what before was a paradise. We may 
compare him with the leech, which, filled to repletion, rolls from his bloody re- 
past to-day, but ready to take fresh hold on the morrow, and draw the last drop. 

MARRIAGE. 

There is a good deal of roundabout as well as ostentatious ceremony in French 
marriages. In the first place, the names of the parties are stuck on the door of 
the town-hall, for those who run to read, a fortnight previous to the approach- 
ing day, as well as the forthcoming event announced in the provincial newspa- 
per. Then when the happy day arrives, instead of going at once to the “ hy- 
meneal altar,” as we a!most profanely express ourselves, the bridal party are 
obliged to present themselves to the authorities at the Hotel de Ville, proceed- 
ing thence to their church. The procession generally consists—in the middle 
rank of life at least—of from three to five hired carriages, the drivers of them 
having a bunch of ribbons tied at the end of the crop of their whips, and if the 
‘happy pair” reside in a town, and are of the respectable order, large flags are 
hoisted over the door of the brides’ house, as well as over several of those of 
her neighbours, and occasionally suspended by ropes across the street as well. 
A good supper, as well as dinner, generally closes the wedding-day. Then a cu- 
rious distinction is observed amongst the lower orders. Should one of the party 
not beiong to the same parish with the other, a firing of guns is kept up during 
the whole evening of the wedding-day, to the no small annoyance of neighbours, 
or to those passing on horseback, or in a carriage with horses not accustomed to 
the report of firearms. Something like a jumble of the church bells occasionally 
takes place, but as to “a peal of bells,” I have yet to hear that in France.— 
“ Those evening bells,” with their beautiful melody, are only to be heard in one 
0: two countries under the sun. 

There is, in one respect, a striking difference between an English and a 
French wedding in the lower orders of society. With us the parties endeavour 
to avoid the public gaze ; and here they courtit. They will be seen parad- 
ing the streets and the adjoining public ways, not only on the wedding-day, 
but on the following, which perhaps, in strict decency, might as well be 
avoided. Then again they have a curious custom of issuing forth circulars 
announcing their nuptials, one of which, having just received it, I shall here 
translate. 

“Monsieur Madame Ducastel, et Delvue, ont l"honneur de vous faire part du 








marriage de Monsieur Louis Ducastel, leur fils, Docteur en medecine, avec 
Mademoiselle Soy hie Gonard.* . 

“Calais, 16 Janvier, 1840.” 

1 was for some time at a loss, having no knowledge of the young doctor or his 
bride, for the reason of this compliment being paid to me, but at length [ recol- 
lected that I had purchased a carriage of a Monsieur Gonard, a coachmaker,who, 
I have since learnt, is father to the bride. There is much of kindly feeling in 
this trifling act, and much in character with the French people, who appear to 
me to abound in that primitive virtue. 
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France and Germany ; while the portly magnum of claret—the wine, pag’ edeel- 
lence, ofevery Irish yentleman of the day— rapidly from hand to*hand,"the 
conversation did not ianguish, and many &@ deep aid hearty laugh followed” the 
stories which every now and then were told, a8 some, reminiscence of early days 
was recalled, or some trait uf a former companion remembered. 

One of the party, however, was apparently engrossed by other thoughts 
than those of the mirth and merriment around; for, in the midst of all, he 
would turn sud{enly trom the cthers, and devote himself to a number of scat- 
tered sheets of paper, upon which he had written some lines, but whose 





The mention of marriages naturally leads me to the consequences of them— | crossed and blotted sentences attested how little success had waited upon his 


children. The French are very fond of, and very kind to, their own children, as 
also to those of others generally, which is to a great degree proved by the 
waggon-loads of bon-bons and toys that are sold annually in each department 
throughout the kingdom. Their parents likewise bestow much pains on their 
dress, which, although frequently appearing fantastical in our eyes, is very eredi- 
table to them as indicative of parental affection. Neither do they overlook them 
in their amusements. A Frenchman and his wife, inthe middle classes of life, 
are seldom seen taking their pleasure unaccompanied—if they have any—by their 
children. 
FUNERALS AND MORTALITY. 

I alluded to the former of these unpleasing subjects in the preceding paper, but 
was silent to the last. I have reason to believe that the proportion of deaths to 
the population is greatly more in France than in England. I have, ever since | 
commenced residing in this country, been forcibly struck with the number of fu- 
nerals, as also, still more so, with the number of craped hats (if I may use the 
expression) of the country-people. I have taken the trovble often to remark 
them, on market days, and found them to an almost appalling amount. I ac- 
count for this ‘in three ways. First, the system _of living isof that washy nature, 
amongst the middle and lower ordors,that little resistance can be expected to acute 
diseases. Seconcly, the absurd and dangerous practice of the generality of tLeir 
medical men waiting for directing symptoms, critical days, and érises, must oc- 
casion numerous fatal terminations to diseases which wuuld have yielded at once 
to prompt and vigorous measures, and more active medicines. It would be ridi- 
culous in me to state asa fact what might be capable of refutation, but it is as 
true as that I have a pen in my haud at this moment, that, when my gardener was 
taken ill with a violent cold, three years back, his doctor pronounced that he 
would have a forty days’ illuess!! Nor was this the worst of it. The poor de- 
vil was condemned to a forty days’ fast, and had it not been for some physic from 
my kitchen, body and soul would have sunk together under the regimen pre- 
scribed. 

It is a well-known fac‘, and stated by me in one of my contributions to a 
monthly contemporary two years back, that, whilst the cholera raged in Calais, 
and its vic:nity, not more than six English persons fell a sacrifice to it, whilst 
upwards of a hundred-and-fifty fatal cases occurred among the French. Amongst 
the sokdiers in France, also, the mortality is great, evidently the consequence of 
unsubstantial food; and, asI should say, not euough of it for men exposed to 
night air, and that of the worst description, when on guard in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fosses which surround the towns. 

Then I attribute increased mortality in the rural districts to insufficiency of clo- 
thing. Look at evena Freivh farmer—to say nothing of his lavourer—on_ his 
road to market in the winter. What a cold and comfortless appearance he makes 
in his loose and thin blue frock, his equally loose and thin linen trousers, and it 
is more than even betting that he has no stockings under his ankle-boots. Then 
the labouring population ; who ever sees one of them warmly clad, as they are 
in our country, in their thick woollen jackets, and other articles of dress propor- 
tionably weather-tight ! Not one French labourer in ten would be found to have 
stockings on fur at least ten months in the year, and I have seen numbers of them 
stockingless in the depth of winter. Who then can be surprised that death should 
walk with a hastened step through a land which seems to invite his presence ; 
for, in addition to the above, the houses of the labouring poor, as wellas of the 
majority of the farmers, are generally deficient in the protection and comfort re- 
quired by men who have been exposed to fatigue under the influence of every 
description of weather. We might apply the words of Horace to this picture of 
a certain portion of the French community : 








——* Nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors ; 

Semotique prius tarda successitas 
Lethi, correpuit gradum.” 


The proceedings of the lower orders of the French people on a death occurring 
in their family greatly resembles those of the ancient Romans. The Romans 
had the custom of sticking upa sign, by which the house was known to contain 
a corpse ; and this was done by fixing branches of the cypress-tree near the en- 
trance. The French merely plait some clean wheaten straw, in the form of a 
cross, and place it in front of the house. Then again, as wasthe case with the 

tomans, the funeral song is sung by persons hired for the purpose, as the corpse 
is being conveyed to the grave ; and as was also the ancient practice, an oration 
is occasionally spoken over the grave. But, as was the custom with the Ro- 
mans, there are no noisy lamentations, no tearing of the hair, no exclamatiens 
against the gods, amongst this Christian people, whose deportment on the occs- 
sion is exactly what it ought to be. If, however, a joke can be allowed on such 
a subject, a smile could not have been restrained at an accident that occurred a 
few weeks back at the grave of a popular character who resided in my neigh- 
bourhood. 

This was a Captain Souville of the navy, and brother to the leading physi- 
cian of Calais, whom I am acquainted with and greatly respect. The captain— 
as jolly a fellow over a bottle of wine as the country he belonged to could 
produce—was known amongst his friends only as ‘*Tom Souville,” his naval 
honour being merged in the more friendly and heartier appellation. Now 
such is the character over whom an oration would surely be pronounced, and 
such was the case with the captain. It was written and delivered by a ta- 
lented person, and no doubt was a just panegyric on the merits of the deceased, 
as a gallant sailor and a warm friend, and it was alsoa pretty specimen of de- 
monstrative eloquence. But the ris oratoris was reserved for the concluding 
sentence. Clasping together his hands, and looking down upon the coffin, the 
orator passionately exclaimed, “* Adteu, Tom Sumville ! !” 

I have only attended one French funeral, and that was as oue of the chief- 
mourners over the son of my landlord, whose request on the occasion I was 
unwilling to refuse. It was conducted with considerable pomp, twelve priests 
assisting at the high mass; and cost, I was informed, at least tifty pounds.— 
The scene inthe church was certainly an imposing one ; and if outward cere- 
monies have any avail, the soul of the deceased must now be in bliss. Then 
another curious ceremony followed. Almost a fortnight afterwards I received 
a circular letter, informing me that the deceased had received the sacrament 
previously to his death, and that he had died in the faith of the Catholic 
church. 

There is oné circumstance touching the burial of the dead in France, which 
I think calls for a reform. I allude to the uncoffined soldier who is cast into his 
grave like a dog into a hole, and not only uncoffined, but without the ceremonies 
of religion being performed. One cannot reconcile this with the generally high 
state of civilization which exists in /a belle France—and in a Christian country 
too! Why, the very idea would have struck terror into the stoutest heart of 
ancient Rome or warlike Greece, whose people held nothing, except life itself, 
in greater value than the decent and proper burial of the dead. 

There is another defect in the administration of this country as relates to the 
dead—the want of the office of coroner, and the inquest held in his court. There 
is something approaching to it, in the proces verbal, but wanting that rigid and 
searching inquiry into causes of sudden death that takes place in England, which 
is a most powerful check to the crime of murder, as well as affording means of 
satisfactorily accounting for it at all. An instance of this has within the last 
week occurred in my own experience. A young English gentleman (as the 
newspapers informed the public,) blew out his brains at Calais about a month 
back. I receiveda letter from one of his relations, asking me for some parti- 
culars of his death, which he says “ is involvedin mystery.” There was, how- 
ever, no ‘“ mystery” in the case, the cause having been detailed by the suicide 
himself, in a letter to his mother; nevertheless how much more satisfactory 
would have been an investigation by the coroner into the melancholy affair.— 
Again,—a boy of fourteen years of age, of English parents, was buried yester- 
day, having been found starved to death in the late severe frost, and this from 
sheer neglect of his unfeeling parents. Now in England this would have been 
a case for a coroner's inquest, and no doubt but the parents of the poor boy, who 
was imbecile in mind, would have received a severe reprimand from the jury, or 
the coroner himself, and which might have operated against a repetition of such 
cruel conduct by parents, who were not wanting in the means of providing the 
necessary comfort for their child. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER 1. 





The rain was dashing in torrents agains: the window panes, and the wind 


sweeping in heavy and fitful gusts along the dreary and deserted streets, as a par- 
ty of three persons sat over their wine, in that stately old pile which once formed 


| the resort of the Irish Members, in College Green, Dublin, and went by the name 


of Daly’s Club House. The clatter of falling tiles and chimney-pots—the jar- 
ring of the window-frames and howling of the storm without, seemed little to af- 
fect the spirits of those within, as they drew closer to a blazing fire, before which 
stood a small table covered with the debris of a dessert, and an abundant supply 
of bottles, whose characteristic length of neck indicated the rarest wines of 


literary labours. ‘This individual was a short, plethoric-looking, white-haired 
man, of about fifty, with a deep, round voice, and a chuckling, smothering 
langh, which, whenever he indulged in, not only shook his own ample person 
but generally created a petty earthquake on every side of him. For the nt 
I'shall not stop to particularise him more closely ; but, when I add, that the 
person was a well-known Member of the Irish House, whose acute understanding 
and practical good sense were veiled under an affected and well-dissembled ha- 
bit of blundering, that did far more for his party than the most violent and point- 
ed attacks of his more accurate associates, some of my readers may anticipate 
me in pronouncing him to be Sir Harry Boyle. Upon his left sat a figure the 
most unlike him possible ; he was a tall, thin, bony man, with a bolt-upright air, 
and a most saturnine expression ; his eyes were covered by a deep green shade, 
which fell far over his face, but failed to conceal a blue scar, that, crossing his 
check, ended in the angle of his mouth, and imparted to that feature, when he 
spoke, an apparently abortive attempt to extend towards his eyebrow ; his up 

lip was covered with a grizzly and il-trimmed moustache, which added much to 
the ferocity of his look, while a thin and pointed beard on his chin gave an ap- 
parent length to the whole face, that completed its rueful character. His dress 
was a single-breasted tightly-buttoned frock, in one button hole of which a red 
ribbon was fastened, the decoration of a foreign service, which conferred upon 
its wearer the title of Count ; and, though Billy Cousidine, as he was familiarly 
called by his friends, was a thorough Irishman in all his feelings and affections, 
yet he had no objection to the designation he had gained in the Austrian army. 
The Count was certainly no beauty, but, somehow, very few men of his day 
hand a fancy for telling him so; a deadlier hand and a steadier eye never cover- 
ed his man in the Pheenix ; and though he never had a seat in the House, he was 
always regarded as one of the government perty, who more than once had damp- 
ed the ardour of an opposition member, by the very significant threat of “ set- 
ting Billy at him.” ‘The third figure of the group, was a large, powerfully- 
built, and handsome man older than eithe: of the others, but not betraying in his 
voice and carriage any touch of time. He was attired in the green coat and buff 
vest, which formed the livery of the Club; and in his tall, ample forehead, clear 
and well-set eye, and still handsome mouth, bore evidence that no great flattery 
was necessary at the time, which called Godfrey O’Mallev the handsomest man 
in Ireland, 

**Upon my conscience,” said Sir Harry, throwing down his pen with an air 
of ill-temper, “ I can make nothing of it; I have got into such an infernal habit 
of making bulls, that I can’t write sense when I want it.” 

“Come, come,” said O'Malley, “try again, my dear fellow. If you can’t 
succeed, I’m sure Billy and I haveno chance.” 

“ What have you written? Let us see,” said Considine, drawing the paper 
towards him, and holding it to the light, “why, what the devil is all this? you 
hav: made him ‘drop down dead after dinrer, of a lingering illness, brought on 
by the debate of yesterday.’ ” 

“Oh, impossible.” 

“ Well, read it yourself; there it is, and, as if to make the thing less credible, 
you talk of his ‘bill for the better recovery of small debts.’ I’m sure, O’Mal- 
ley, your last moments were not employed in that manner.” 

“Come, now,” said Sir Harry, “J'll set all to rights with a postscript.— 
‘Any one who questions the above statement, is politely requested to call 
on Mr. Considine, 16, Kildare Street, who will feel happy to afford him 
every satisfaction upon Mr. G'Malley’s decease, or upon miscellaneous mat- 
ters.” 

‘Worse and worse,” said O’Malley. “ Killing another man will never per- 
suade the world that I’m dead.” 

‘“* But we'll wake you, and have a glorious funeral.” 

“ And if any man doubt the statement, I'll call him out,” said the Count. 

“Or, better still,” said Sir Harry, ‘*O’Malley has his action at law for defa- 
mation.” 

“I see I'll never get down to Galway at this rate,” said O'Malley; “and 
as the new election takes place on Tuesday week, time presses. ‘There 
are more writs flying after me this instant, than for all the government bo- 
roughs.” 

“And they'll be fewer returns, I fear,” said Sir Harry. 

“ Who is the chief creditor,” asked the Count. 

‘Old Stapleton the attorney, in Fleet Street, has most of the mort- 
gages.” os ’ 

*:No.hing to be done with him in this way,” said Considine, balancing the 
cork-screw like a hair trigger. 





‘No chance of it.” 

“ May be,” said Sir Harry, “he might come to terms if I were to call and say 
—you are anxious to close accounts, as your death has just taken place. You 
know what I mean.” 

“{ fear so should he, were you to say so. No, no, Boyle, just try a plain, 
straight-forward paragraph about my death. We'll have it in Falkner’s paper 
to-morrow ; on Friday the funeral can take place, and with the blessing of God, 
l'il come to life on Saturday at Athlone, in time to canvass the market.” 

“T think it woulda’t be bad, if your ghost were to appear to old Timmins the 
tanner, in Naas, on your way down; you know he arrested von once before.” 

“T prefer a night’s sleep,” said O’Malley ; “ but come, finish the squib for the 
paper.” 

“ Stay a little,” said Sir Harry musing, “it just strikes me that if ever the 
matter gets out, I may be in some confounded scrape. ho knows if it ie not a 
breach of privilege to report the death of a member, and to tell you truth, I dread 
the serjeant and the speaker’s warrant with a very lively fear.” 

“ Why, when did you make his acquaintance ?” said the Count. 

“Ts it possible you never heard of Boyle’s committal?” said O'Malley, “ you 
surely must have been abroad at the time ; but it’s not too late to tell it yet.” 

“ Well, it’s about two years since old Townsend brought in his enlistment bill, 
and the whole country was scoured for all our voters, who were scattered here 
and there, never anticipating another call of the House, and supposing that the 
session was just over. Among others, up came our friend Harry, here, and the 
night he arrived, they inade him a * Monk of the screw,’ and very soon made him 
forget his senatorial dignitics. 

“On the evening after his reaching town, the bill was brought in, and, at two 
in the morning, the division took place—a vote was of too much consequence, 
not to look after it closely—and a castle messenger was in waiting in Exche- 
quer-street, who, when the debate was closing, put Harry, with three others, in- 
to a coach, and brought them down to the House. b> pre however, they 
mistook their friends, voted against the bill; and, amid the loudest cheering of 
the opposition, the government were defeated. The rage of the ministers knew 
no bounds, and looks of defiance, and even threats, were exchanged between the 
ministers and the deserters. Amid all this poor Harry fell fast asleep, and dream- 
ed that he was once more in Exchequer-street, presiding among the monks, and 
mixing another tumbler. At length he awoke and looked about him—the clerk 
was just at the instant reading out in usual routine manner, a clause of the new 
bill, aud the remainder of the house was in dead silence. Harry looked again 
around on every side, wondering where was the hot water, and what had become 
of the whiskey bottle, and above all, why the company were so extremely dull 
and ungenial. At length, with a half shake, he roused up a little, and giving @ 
look of unequivocal contempt on every side, called out,‘ ‘pon my soul, you’re plea- 
sant companions—but I'll give you a chaunt to enliven you.’ So saying, he 
cleared his throat with a couple ef short coughs, and struck up, with the voice 
of a Stentor, the following verse of a popular ballad : 

‘ And they nibbled away, both night and day, 
Like mice in a round of Glo’ster ; 
Damn'd rogues they were all, both great and small : 
From Flood to Leslie Foster.’ 

Chorus boys: “ Damn’d rogues all.” 

If he was not joined by the voices of his friends in the song, It was probably be- 
cause such a roar of laughing never was heard since the walls were roofed over. 
The whole house rose in amass, and my friend Harry was hurried over the bench- 
es by the Serjeant-at-arins, and left for tivee weeks in Newgate, to practice his 
melody.” aes : 

“ All true,” said Harry, “and worse luck to them for not liking music ; but 
come now, will this de 1-—‘ It is our melancholy duty to anncunce the death of 
Godfrey O'Malley, Esq., late member for the county of Galway, which took place 
on l'riday evening at Daly's Club house. This esteemed gentleman's family— 
one of the oldest in Ireland, and among whom it was hereditary not to have any 


children—” 


Here a burst of laughter from Considine and O’Mailey interrupted the reader, 
who with the preatest difficulty could be persuaded that he was again bulling it. 
“The devil fly away with it,” said he, “ Ill never succeed.” 

Never mind,” said O'Malley: “the first part will do admirably, and let us 


now turn our attention to other matters.” 


A fresh magnum was called for, and over its inspiring contents allthe details 


of the funeral were planned ; and, as the clock struck four, the party separated 
for the night, well satisfied with the result of their labours. 
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¥mipertal Parliantent. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
House of Commons, April 7. 

The debate on Sir JAMES GRAHAM’S motion on the conduct of Govern- 
ment in relation to the affairs of China, commenced in the House of Commons 
this day. Sir James delivered a very long and elaborate speech to substantiate 
the following charges against the Ministers. They had neglected to alter that 

rt of the original Order in Council, and of the instructions to Lord Napier, 
which directed the Superintendent to reside at Canton, after experience had pro- 
ved the inexpediency of attempting to carry out that direction. They had omit- 
ted to correct another error in the instruction, by which the Superintendent was 
ordered to communicate directly with the Chinese authorities, and on equal terms 
—not asa petitiuner. Although the presence of a naval force off the coast of 
China was most desirable, and recommended in a memorandum left by the Duke 
of Wellington when he quitted office in 1835, no such force had been placed at 
the disposal of the Superintendent till 1839. They had not supplied Captain 
Elliot with power to suppress the illicit trade in opium ; and throughout the whole 
of the difficult circumstances in which he was placed, had neglected to furnish 

-him with instructions. For these omissions, Ministers merited the censure of 
Parliament. Sir James supported his allegations by quotations from the China 
papers laid before Parliament ; calling particular attention to the meagre de- 
spatches which, at long intervals, Lord Palmerston vouchsafed in reply to Capt. 
Plliot’s pressing representations of the difficulties which surrounded him, and of 
the serious consequences likely to arise from perseverance in the opium-trade, 
and the growing jealousy of the Chinese authorities. He showed by a minute 
examination of dates, that important letters remained for months unanswered ; 
that applications from the Superintendents for advice and increase of authority 
were disregarded ; that the state of affairs in China became gradually worse ; 
that Lord Palmerston in particular was kept fully informed on these points but 
did nothing. These questions of detail were elaborately worked out, but the 
most effective passages in Sir James’s speech had reference to the general policy 
of a war with China. He thus described the value of the China trade to this 
country and to India-— J 

“Tam guilty of no exaggeration when I state, that one-sixth of the whole 
united revenue of Great Britain and India is dependent on our commercial rela- 
tions with China. In the last year, the revenue paid into the Exchequer en ac- 
count of tea in this country amounted to no less a sum than £3,660,000 ; be- 
sides that, there are several receipts arising from imposts upon other imports 
from that country; making the British revenue derived from her intercourse 
with China no less a sum annually than £4,200,000. Now with respect to In- 
dia, where our difficulties are principally financial, I would beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to how large a proportion of the revenue of that country is re- 
mitted from China. The gross income of India may be stated at £20,000,000 an- 
nually ; and, unless I am mistaken, the income derived from China is no less than 
£2,000,000 annually ; and the difficulty of our connexion with India being the 
difficulty of remittance, China has afforded this remarkable facility in its inter- 
course with India, that year by vear for the last five years since the trade was 
opened, there has been an annual influx from China into India uf specie avera- 
ging £1,300,000 annually, and inthe last year yielding no less a sum than 
£1,700,000. Ihave already, 1 think, related enough to the House to fix its at- 
tention to this subject as a most important one, considering that at the pres- 
pre moment, whether at home or in India, our difficulties are principally finan- 
cial.” 

The puwer and resources of the people with whom England is about to en- 

ge in war— 

“The Chinese empire is inhabited by tnree hundred and fifty millions of hu- 
man beings, all directed by the will of one man, all speaking one language, all 
governed by one code of laws, all professing one religion, and all actuated by the 
same feelings of national pride and prejudice. They date their origin not by 
centuries, but by tens of centuries, transmitted to them in regular succession, 
under a patriarchal government, without interruption ; and boast of education, of 
printing, of civilization, of arts, and of all the conveniences and many of the 
luxuries of life, as enjoyed by them when Europe was still sunk in barbarism, 
and when the light of knowledge was obscured in this our Western hemi- 
sphere. But not only to their numbers—not only with regard to that unity which 
is strength, I also call the attention of the House to their immense wealth. They 
possess an annual revenue of £60,000,000 regularly collected; they have no 
debt ; they inhabit the largest and fairest portion of Asia; in nearly one-third of 
that which is in the finest climate, they cultivate a most fruitful soil, which is 
watered by the finest rivers, and intersected by a canal 1,200 miles in length, 
which is one of the standing wonders of the world; and in every portion of this 
immense empire there is oue uniformity of system—one jealous suspicion of 
strangers, evinced both on the shores of the Yellow Sea and along the confines 
of India, and the boundaries of Ava, Tibet, and Nepaul. Surely, then, I may 
ask the question, at the outset of this debate, whether it is not wiser to trade 
than to quarrel with such a nation as this? Would it not be more prudent to 
conciliate such a people by the arts of peace, than vex them with the threats and 
cruelties of war?” 

Reasons for Chinese jealousy of England— 

““They have only to look across the Himalaya, and they see Hindostan pros- 
trate at the feet of Great Britain. ‘They are not so ignorant as not to be perfect- 
ly aware of the policy that ledto this conquest. Hardly a century is past since 
our empire, by small beginnings, arose ; and how did it arise? It arose under 
the pretence of trade and the semblance of commerce. Scarcely a century 
has elapsed since our first factory was established in that country. We began by 
building a warehouse—we surrounded it with walls—we added a ditch—we arm- 
ed our workmen—we increased the number of Europeans ; we formed a garri- 
son ; we treated with the native powers—we soon discovered their weakness ; 
the garrison marched out—Arcot was seized—the battle of Plassy was won ; 
what Clive commenced the Wellesleys concluded; Seringapatam was taken, 
the Mysore was vanquished, the Mahratta war was terminated by the battle of 
Assaye, and India became ours. Nor is this all—the Indus aid the Ganges no 
longer bound the limits of our empire ; the Hydaspes has been passed, Cabul and 
Candahar have witnessed the advance of our armies, Central Asia trembles at 
our presence and almost acknowledges our dominion: and on the borders of such 
an empire, is it not natural that the Chinese, seeing what has passed, should feel 
the utmost jealousy at the settlement of any of the British within their territories? 
Their whole policy is fixed upon two cardinal points—the exclusion of strangers 
from residence as of right within their territories, and from direct communication 
with the viceregal authority.” 

Sir James’s peroration— 

He might be deceived, but he was himself persuaded that this was no little 
war, that could be cenducted with a peace establishment, or that could be termi- 
nated in a day ; he conceived that it would be a war no less formidable than the 
magnitude of the interests at stake. If this war were really to take place, it 
must be recollected that it was to be carried on at the most remote part of the 
habitable globe ; at a part where the monsoon must constantly interrupt the com- 
munications between the force and those employed to direct it; at a part very 
far from our own ports and arsenals, ina district accessible only after a long 
voyage ; it was a war to be carried on by troops disembarked from crowded trans- 
ports, who mest fight undera burning sun, in a service for which they would 
have little enthusiasm. If he could be persuaded that after all our negotiations 
this was an inevitable evil—if he could believe that her Majesty’s Government, 
with that due caution and foresight which this country had a right to expect, had 
used every means to avert the evil---if he could believe that we were called upon 
to enter into this war, not only to punish those who slighted us, but in the ne- 
cessary defence of our national honour—he was persuaded that the whole mar- 
tial spirit of the country would gird itself up for the conflict, and meet the danger 
without fear or anxiety. But on the contrary, when they saw on the part of her 
Majesty’s advisers the most pertinacious adherence to the erroneous course repy- 
diated both by experience and reason—when they saw that they attempted tu 
force on a proud and powerful people a mode of proceeding to which the weakest 
would not tamely submit—when they saw that the advice of one of the greatest 





and most prudent of our statesmen, who himself had warned them, was disre- 


garded and rejected—when they saw repeated warnings given by the servants of 
the same Administration equally unattended to—when they saw that branch of 
the trade which the confidential servants of the Administration had declared to 
be piratical, not put down by the interference of her Majesty’s Government—when 
they saw nothing done or attempted to be done, whilst her Majesty's Super- 
intendent was left without power, without instruction, and without force to meet 
the emergency which must have been naturally expected to follow—he could not 
help asking the House, whether they did believe that the people of this country 
would patiently submit to the burden which this Parliament must of necessity 
impose, and, whether that people could repose confidence in an Administration 
that, by a misinanagement of five years, had destroyed a trade which had flour- 
ished for centuries, and which, in addition to the loss which the country had al- 
ready undergone, had almost plunged it into a war in which success would 
fot be attended with glory, and in which defeat would be our ruin and our 
shame. 

Su James concluded with moving the following resolution— 

“ That it appears to this House, on consideration of the papers relating to 
China, presented to this House by command of her Majesty, that the interrup- 
tion in our commercial and friendly intercourse with that country, and the hosti- 


lities which have since taken place, are mainly to be attributed to the want of 


foresight and precaution on the part of her Majesty's present advisers, in res- 
pect to our relations with China, and especially to their neglect to furnish the 
Superintendent at Canton with powers and instructions calculated to provide 
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ainst the growing evils connected with the contraband traffic in opium, and 

apted to the novel and difficult situation in which the Superintendent was 
placed.” 

Mr. MACAULAY stated the defence of the Government. He was much 
pleased to find, that after the closest examination of a series of transactions so 
extensive and complicated, an assailant possessing Sir James Graham’s industry 
and talent could only produce such a resolution—a resolution the terms of which 
were entirely retrospective, and indeed related to no point of time more recent 
than a year ago, and which contained no condemnation of the present policy of 
the Ministers. Mr. Macaulay then applied himself to show that the Government 
was not liable to censure for any portion of their conduct in relation to Chinese 
affairs. Hedwelt upon the impossibility of giving minute instructions to a 
functionary fifteen thousand miles off. It was absolutely necessary that he should 
be at liberty to act upon his own discretion when extraordinary and unforeseen 
circumstances arose. ‘The principle on which it was admitted that India must 
be governed in India, was applicable to the conduct of English affairs in China. 
The circumstances which had produced the hostile position of this country to- 
wards China were unforeseen and extraordinary, and could not have been a 
vented by instructions from Downing Street. He challenged Sir James Gra- 
ham to point out any one difficulty which a despatch from the Forcign Secretary 
would have prevented. Then as to the detailed charges: in the first place, 
Captain Elliot had actually obtained permission to reside at Canton ; and second- 
ly, he was allowed to communicate -directly with the Chinese authorities. — 
These two points had been conceded, and there was therefore no necessity for 
correcting the Order in Council or the Instructions. ‘Then, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s recommendation respecting the naval force referred to times of trou- 
ble ; and subsequently, as Sir George Robinson’s despatches showed, friendly’ 
intercourse wasresumed. As to putting down the smugg!ing-trade in opium, it 
was impossible, without the co-operation of the Chinese authorities, to stop it. 
The Government of England, with its large preventive force and a compara- 
tively limited range of coast to guard, could not prevent extensive smuggling of 
brandy. Had Captain Elliot, with insufficient force, issued a formal decree for 
the suppression of the trade, he could only have rendered himself liable to sus- 
picion of insincerity. He adverted to the outrages committed by the Chinese on 
British subjects, who had always considered the presence of the British flag as 
a protection — 

He had been much touched by one passage in the papers, where Captain 
Elliot commented upon his situation upon his arrival at the stairs at Canton, 
when surrounded by his countrymen, the English ensign was taken from the 
boat and hoisted upon tne factory. It was natural that the English Superintend- 
ent should look to that important flag, which had never been insulted without 
retaliation by barbarians. We had compelled the Dey of Algiers to bow down 
to the dust before the insulted Consul of England; we had revenged the horrors 
of the Black Hole on the plains of Plassy ; and the flag of England had never 
been insulted with impunity since the day when the Protector declared he would 
make the name of an Englishman as much respected as that of a Roman citi- 
zen of old. That flag should be the protection of an Englishman, however re 
mote; and the Government of this country would not suffer one of its subjects 
to be harmed with impunity. He had listened with anxiety to the sentiments 
expressed by Sir James Graham, and he collected from his speech that he would 
be disposed to prevent our exacting redress from the Chinese Government. He 
did not believe the House would tolerate a course so grossly and palpably un- 
just: and if there was to be a change of men, he trusted there would in this res- 
pect be no change of measures He shouid only further express a si:cere hope 
that the efforts of those who were intrusted with the duty of exacting repara- 
tion from the Chinese, by an exhibition of English power combined with English 
mercy and moderation, might be overruled by the care of a gracious Providence, 
which so often produced good out of seeming evil, and that the circumstances 
which had forced us to these measures would terminate in a lasting peace, alike 
beneficial to England and to China. 


Sir GEORGE STAUNTON was surprised that Sir James Graham’s resolu- 
tion omitted all notice of the war with China. For his own part, however, he 
rejoiced that the war, which he considered just and necessary, had received the 
tacit approbation of the House. He was fully prepared for its being a protracted 
war; and therefore it was the bounden duty of all whothought it unjust or im- 
politic, to enter their protest against it. 

He explained that it was under a new law that Commissioner Lin had proceed- 
ed with so much rigour against the British in China— 

The former course had been, when the edicts were not obeyed, to suspend the 
trade of the country, and the last step was to expel those who set the laws at de- 
fiance. Up to the arrival of Cominissioner Lin, there was no other law. There 
was no Chinese law for confiscation of goods on board ship outside the river. 
When the Imperial Commissioner arrived at Canton, he brought with him a new 
law of a very extraordinary and severe character—a law denouncing death against 
any foreigner that traded in opium, and subjecting his property to confiscation to 
the Crown. However severe this law might be said to be, it might be justilied : 
but to attempt to punish those under the new law who had arrived in China under 
the old law, must be condemned by all parties as a most atrocious injustice. 
There was no law before in China by which the hair of the head of any tu- 
ropean could have been touched for smuggling. He therefore said, that an act 
of such atrocious injustice, without looking at all to any subsequent events which 
had occurred, was a full justification of the measures which had been taken to 








exact reparation. 

Sir George proceeded to defend the war, mainly on the ground that an 
exhibition of the military power of England towards China was, under the 
circumstances, absolutely necessary to maintain the political ascendancy of 
this country in India. [Sir George was indistinctly heard, and his speech 1s so 
imperfectly reported, that we cannot altogether follow the train of his rea- 
soning. ] 

Sir ROBERT PEEL was not surprised at manifestations of weariness towards 
the close of the last speech, from Members who had been occupied with contin- 
ued debate for six nights—three on the Corn-laws, and three on the China ques- 
tion ; but he entreated them to recollect, that although no communication had 
been made from the Throne—though no message had been sent to Parliament on 
the subject—it appeared from the distinct and intelligible declarations of two Min- 
isters of the Crown, that this country was on the eve of hostilities with a nation 
described by Sir George Staunton as exceeding in resources and in population all 
the European nations put together. Nay, it was possible that England at that 
very moment had entered into hostilities with three hundred and fifty millions of 
souls, little short of one-third of the whole human race— 

Could the Government be surprised that, with these indications of hostilities, 
which no one could now mistake, although the Crown had sent down no commu- 
nication to this House—had invited no opinion from the House of Commons on 
the subject—could they be surprised that the House of Commons should proceed 
to inquire what were the causes, and with whom rested the responsibility of this 
great and acknowledged calamity? ‘ Oh!” said the Right Hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board ef Control, and who was one of the parties to this great 
evil, “ for God's sake discourse of any thing but the affairs of China; take up 
the Registration Bill, or take a vote about Maynooth,”—or perhaps the Right 
Hon. Gentleman might advise the House even to occupy its time with a discus- 
sion about the Glasgow University Peel Club ; “but as to the great question of 
China—with whom rested the responsibility of the present hostilities, and by 
what means they were brought about, do no. touch them,for they are questions in 
which the alternative of peace or war is involved.” (Opposition cheers.) 

It was complained that this was a party motion : what was the use of this cou- 
stant and unmeaming clamour about party motions !— 

Was it necessarily a party proceeding to discuss the conduct of Government, 
| and the motives of their policy in an important foreign relation? and if so, what 
| were the means which the Government resorted to to defeat that proceeding ! 
| Was it a perfectly novel thing in the history of the Government of this country, 
| and in the history of Oppositions, to find motions brought forward crimmating, 
| and not prospectively, but retrospectively, the foreign policy of this country ! 
| What event of the late war, he would ask, had not been made the subject of in- 
fn ° & ‘ ‘ 

quiry by the Opposition? Had the expedition to the Scheldt escaped? Had the 
convention of Cintra escaped’ Had the battle of Talavera escaped’? In fact, 
was there any instance in which, on questions involving the foreign policy of the 
Government of their country,those who watched the conduct of the Government of 
the day had not thought themselves perfectly entitled to bring forward motions on 
| the subject? What was the motion put by the Marquis of Lansdowne in 1810—a 
great military critic—[Ironical cheers]—who questioned the policy of the con- 
vention of Cintra, and cast retrospective, not prospective, censure upon it ; and 
who, not content with doing that in 1809, very shortly after his succeeding to the 
Pecrage, brought forward in another field two resolutions condemnatory of the 
campaign in Spain. Those two resolutions, moved in the House of Lords by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne in 1810, ran thus :— ; 














1. “ That it appears to this House, after the most attentive examination of the 
papers laid before them, relative to the late campaign in Spain, that the sefety of 
the army was improvidently and uselessly risked, and every loss and calamity 
suffered, without ground on which to expect any good result ; and that the whole 
did end in the retreat of the army. j* 

2. “ That previous to entering on this campaign, Ministers did not procure the 
necessary information of the state of Spain, or of its military resources—of the 
supplies that could be afforded, &c. as the most obvious policy required ; and that 
the result of this rashness and ignorance was most calamitous.” 

Sir Robert referred to motions by Mr. Fox and Lord John Cavendish, arraign- | 
ing the conduct of the Ministers of the day, and which might serve as precedents 
fer Sir James Graham's motion, if a precedent were needed Applying himself 
to the charge against Ministers contained iu that motion, Sir Robert remarked, 











that if the Government had neglected to send out full and proper instructions to 
Superintendents in China, it was no excuse for that neglect that those |function- 
aries were 15,000 miles off. Neither did it follow, that because “India was 
best governed in India,” according to Mr. Macaulay’s expression, the Superin- 
tendents of British trade at Canton would not require instructions from Downing 
Street— 

Why, what a wretched case the right honourable gentleman must have, when 
he fancied there was any analogy between the Government of India and the po- 
sition in which Captain Elliot was placed! To say that, with a regularly-con- 
stituted Government—with subordinate civil officers of the greatest skill and ex- 
perience—with persons accustomed to look up tothat Government with reverence 
and respect—with a powerful fleet at its command—with an immense military 
establishment—and with recognized laws and usages— it seems to me that 
India may be best governed in India, and therefore Captain Elliot can conduct the 
affairs of China without instructions”—proved to him when such an argument 
was used, ard such ananalogy pretended to be discovered by a person of the right 
honourable gentleman’s acuteness, that miserable indeed must be the case which 
was attempted to be supported on such grounds. If this were the case—if they 
had furnished their Superintendent with the full autkority with which they were 
enabled to furnish him—if they had passed an order in Council, which they were 
enabled to do, first of all specifying the regulations which they wished to have es- 
tablished, and then describing what should constitute a breach of them, and had 
next constituted a Court of Admiralty, and criminal jurisdiction, as they might 
have done,—if, likewise, they had indicated to him the general views and policy 
of the Government, and said, ‘ Here are the powers with which tne law enables 
us to invest you ; here are our general views and intentions, with respect to our 
relations with China, with respect to the trade in opium, with respect to your 
place of residence and the mode of communication; we tie you down to no 
specific instructions ; we leave you, on account of your distar.ce from the Home 
Government, full latitude and complete discretionary authority, confiding in your 
prudence and judgment,”’—then, indeed, they might have some case to rely on 
in the absence of detail and definition. But their course had been exactly the 
reverse. ‘They gave hima broken reed to rest on: they pretended to give him 
an authority which, when it came to be examined, turned out to be an empty 
name ; they not merely withheld instructions, they gave him contradictory in- 
structions ; and then they pretend, that on account of the distance: it was diffi- 
cult to explain the course which he was to pursue. Did the East India Compa- 
ny find that difficulty? Read the despatch of the East India Company addreas- 
ed to their Supercargoes in the year 1832, enjoining caution in dealing with 
the Chinese, and placing before them the general views of the Company, but not 
binding them down in that case at least to minute instructions ; and after having 
read that despatch, let him ask whether the vindication now set up by the Go- 
vernment, that they were 15,000 miles from their officers in India, could be 
deemed a sufficient excuse for the gross and intolerable negligence which it ap- 
peared tney had committed 4 

He would now call attention to the one point on which he should insist as the 
ground of his censure of the Government— 

He meant to support the charge that her Majesty’s Government did not 
give to their Superintendent the powers which they might have given—powers 
which were essential to the performance of his functions—powers with which, 
by the act of Parliament, they were fully entitled to invest him—and powers 
with which he might have materially contributed to avert the calamity which 
had befallen us. 

On this part of the question Sir Robert dwelt at great length. He read ex- 
tracts from the despatches of the Superintendents containing urgent applications 
for enlarged powers, and especially for the establishment of a civil jurisdiction 
over British subjects in China,—a species of authority which Captain Elliot 
distinctly said the Chinese would readily permit to be exercised within their ter- 
ritory : and Lord Palmerston had introduced two bills with the view of placin 
such authority in the Superintendent’s hands: but those bills were not Sanieed 
till towards the close of the sessions of 1837 and 1838, when they were with- 
drawn for want of time to consider them; and the evidence of the necessity of 
such measures, though in Lord Palmerston’s possession, was withheld from Par- 
liament. ‘This suppression of most important information was a most culpable 
part of Lord Palmerston’s conduct. But he did worse—he presented papers 
calculated to mislead the Legislature to the belief that things were ina satisfac- 
tory state in China. Granting, however, that Parliament were responsible for 
the refusal to establish a civil jurisdiction, Government, by the act of 1833, could 
have established a criminal and Admiralty jurisdiction by an order in Council ; 
but this they had nelected. 

Sir Robert then aadressed himself to the distinct question of the necessity of 
the war under existing circumstances,—a question of extreme difficulty. He 
described the Chinese, on the authority of those best acquainted with them, as 
mild, moderate, and reasonable, and disposed te friendly intercourse with foreign- 
ers. He hoped to God they were not going to war with such a people ina re- 
vengeful spirit. He implored Ministe;s to recollect, that they were going to war 
with an unwarlike people, it was true, but still with three hundred and fifty mil- 
liouns— 

Was there any one, he would ask, on either side of the House, who would 
repudiate the sentiment which he uttered? Did they not, on the contrary, wish 
when justice should have been exacted, that the foundations for a state of per- 
manent tranquillity between the two navions should be laid? The Chinese were 
a people with whom British intercuurse was daily increasing ; they were a peo- 
ple who had a demand for the commodities which British industry could supply ; 
and honourable gen‘lemen might aepend upon it, that such was the fatal nature 
of this contest, that every blow they inflicted on the Chinese must eventually 
recoil upon themselves. Such was the condition of this country that there was 
not a village they could ravage without at the same time ravaging in a degree 
some manufacture of their own. He did not underrate the power of this coun- 
try ; he knew that in every conflict with the Chinese England must have the su- 
periority. It was impossible to read the details of the action where the English 
frigate passed up the line of Chinese junks, and disabled almost every one of 
them, while the single shot that came froin them struck only upon a cask—they 
could not, in spite of the honourable testimony borne to the gallantry of their 
opponents, read that detail without being convinced that the superiority of the 
British nation was unquestionable. But tet them not on that account conceal 
from themselves the perilous nature of the conflict into which they were about 
to enter—a conflict which would be necessarily uncertain in its result. Thenew 
power which might arise fiom an appeal to millions, and the new weapons which 
national honour and national spirit might furnish them with beyond even the im- 
mensity of their own power, gave an uncertainty to the issve, and might even 
make temporary success consistent eventually with the ruin of this country. 

And there were other powers : the contest might not be singly between Eng- 
land and China— 

In the course of a conflict with a cominercial people, having relations with so 
many powerful countries in the world, it bchoved the British Government to be 
prepared for the possible contingency that collisions might arise other than those 
between England and China. It had been thought that England would have to 
fight the battle of all the Christian nations trading with China, and that common 
cause would be made with this:country for the purpose of extorting general ad- 
vantages for them all. But let them not act upon that delusion. ‘They insti- 
tuted their blockade on the 11th of September—they withdrew: it on the 16th; 
they instituted it because a boat was missing—they withdrew it because the 
boat was found. But no mention was made of the fact that occurred in the in- 
terval—that of a protest having been made against the blockade by the Ameri- 
can merchants ; not one word was said in this despatch cf that circumstance.— 
The protest was presented in the interval to Captain Smith. ‘The Americans 
told him that the blockade was illegal, and they should hold him responsible.— 
What influence that might have had he knew not, but be could not help think- 
ing that the protest was more effectual than the recovery of the boat. 

In conelusion— 

He called on the Government to remember the peculiar character of the peo- 
ple with whom they were about to be in conflict. It had lasted through many 
generations ; and the character which was given of them by Pliny was the very 
character which most correctly applied to them at this hour. He sincerely hoped 
that the result of these operations might be, after the vindication of the honour 
of England had been effected, the re-establishment of amicable relations between 
the two countries, with as little disturbance of the friendly feeling that had for- 
merly existed as possible. In the absence of every confidence in her Majesty’s 
Government, and iu the absence of every other consolation, he at least would 
accept tnat which the piety of the right honourable gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh offered. He would join that right honourable gentleman in an earnest 
prayer to the Almighty Disposer of Events, “ from whom all good councils and 
all just works do proceed,” and would beg of God that he might dispose the 
minds of this people to mercy, and that he would incline them by justice not to 
dishonour the character of the country, but to act consistently with the vindica- 
tion of the national honour, and at the same time in a manner that might insure 
to them a reconciliation at an early period with those with whom they were about 
to wage war. He prayed to God that he would avert from them the calamities 
of war, and that he would turn away from them those evils which he must say 
the neglect and incapacity of their rulers had most righteously deserved (Great 
Cheering.) . 

Lord PALMERSTON now presented himself. He said, that if Sir James 
Graham's motion and speech had not been so pointedly directed against the de- 
partment under his peculiar care, he should have really thought it unnecessary 
to address the House on a motion so feebly conceived and so feebly enforced.— 
He would not enter into the details on which the gentleman opposite had de- 
scanted. It was unnecessary, after the very satisfactory replies given from 
his side of the House ; but there were one or two points to which he would ad 
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vert. Mr. Gladstone had asserted the fact that the Chinese had poisoned the 
wells, and then said it was a mere matter of course. 

Mr. GLADSTONE—*I corrected the mistake on the instant, and in the 
noble Viscount’s hearing; and I said there was no evidence of the fact of 
poisoning.” 

Lord PALMERSTON resumed— 

His objection was not to the honourable Member assuming that the fact was 
as he had suggested or not, but that, having assumed it in his own mind at the 
moment, he should have treated it as a matter of course—-as an act justified on 
the part of the Chinese, in accomplishing the purpose which they had in view, 
namely, the expulsion of persons whom they wished to drive from their shores. 
He was willing to believe, from his heart, from his knowledge of the character 
of the honourable gentleman, that he was the last man in the House who would 
upon reflection stand up in his place to defend a doctrine so monstrous ; bat he 
regretted that he had not immediately not only given that explenation which 
he had now made, but hat he did not fairly state, what must have passed in 
his mind at the moment, that he had expressed his opinion hastily, and that he 
was far from holding any such doctrine as that which he had casually stated that 
he entertained : and he was sure that in saying this, he was only declaring that 
opinion which the honourable Member himself would have stated to the House 
if he had for one moment considered the views which he had expressed. 

The gravamen of the charge against himself was, that he had neglected to 
supply the British Superintendent with prompt and sufficient instructions— 

He had been much observed upon for not ans‘veri.g the despatches which 
reached him with sufficient quickness ; but, if so much praise was due to the 
Duke of Wellington for the immediate answers which he gave to letters reach- 
ing him, and which he sent on the day after their arrival, surely he was entitled 
to twice as much praise, for he had answered two or more letters within the saine 
time as that taken by the noble duke. ([Laughter.] He held in his hand a list 
of a great number of despatches, which, however, he would not trouble the 
House by reading; but he would state, that if any person would take the trou- 
ble to go through them, and compare the dates of the receipt of the despatches 
and of the sending back answers, he thought that it would be found that what 
the honourable Member for Liskeard had said was true—tnat when any points 
which did require instructions were stated, the answer was invariably given with- 
in such a period as, on a fair consideration of the questions propoundea, could be 
reasonably expected. 

He begged to ask those who blamed him, what instractions he ought to have 
sent? 

Honourable Members opposite said, ‘ It is not fair for you to expect us to tell 


you ; we make the charge, it is for you to repel it.” If an accusation of the sin of 


commission were intended, he granted that the statement of the matters com- 
plained of, without any suggestion being thrown out as to what ought to have 
been done, was alone necessary ; but when the offence alleged was omission, the 
case was reversed, and the persons who brought forward the accusation were 
bound to state the grounds on which it was made, and to point out what, in their 
opinion, ought to tave been done. [Ministerial cheers.] This had been put to 
honourable Member opposite, time after time, by honouvable friends of his ; but 
they ‘ad invariably shrouded themselves under the vague and mysterious terms 
“ precise instructions” and “ sufficient powers.” They did not dare to point out 
what the powers really were which they thought ought to have been given, but 
they all knew what they were. ‘lhe powers which they thought ought to have 
been given, though not one of them chose to say so, were to expel from China 
every man who was thought to be engaged in the opium-trade, and to drive away 
every ship which might be supposed to be employed in the same tratlic. ‘lhe 
general instructions given to the Superintenden* were the same as those always 
given to every consular officer appeinted to a foreign station. He was instructed 
to acquire all possible information—to protect all British subjects—to mediate 
between British subjects and the Government of the country. 

It was alleged by Sir Robert Peel, that he ought at leasi to have used the 
powers yviven by the act of 1833, and established a criminal and Admiralty juris- 
diction ; but the papers on the table showed that a criminal and Admiralty Court 
had been established ; and that charge therefore fell to the ground. It was not 
his fault that Parliament refused to sanction the bill he had introduced for the 
establisliment of a civil jurisdiction. He agreed with Sir John Hobhouse as to 
the impolicy of attempting to put down the opium ‘rade by main force. He 
denied that the Cainese authorities were opposed to it on account of iis immo- 
rality. 

Why had they not put down the cultivation of the poppy in China! No, it 
was a bullion question with them ; and there was perhaps a poppy agricultural 
interest concerned in excluding foreiga opium. What would Parhament have said 
if the Government had come down with a naval estimate fora flotilla to prevent 
smuggling on the coast of Chinat What would have been the efiect of at- 
tempting to do in China what we could not do at home ; if, hopeless of keeping 
out tobacco from Ireland, we sent our cruisers to China, we should have made 
ourselves the laughingstock of th> world? 

He fully concurred with Sir Robert Peel that the hostile preparations ought not 
to be pushed with a vindictive feeling, or to the extent of ravaging and desiroy- 
ing the Chinese territory further than the occasion mig'it absolutely require. 
With regard to the danger of collision with other countries, and with America 
especially, he would say, that while he had received no copy of the memorial 
said to have been addressed to Captain Smith by the American merchants against 
the blockade of Canton port, he had received a communication from W.shington 
enclosing a memorial from the American merchants at Canton, soliciting the co- 
operation of their Government with the British for the purpose of establishing 
commercial relations with China on a safe and honourable rooting. 

Lord Palmerston professed still to hope tuat actucl hostilities might be pre- 
vented by the submission of the Emperor of China, aud amicable relations resto- 
red without the effusion of blood. 


Sir James GRAHAM commenced a reply ; but the House was too impatient, : 


and the division took place—For the motion, 261; Against it, 271; Majority for 
the Opium War. 10. 


CHINA. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
* * * 


, + 
The language lately held by several of our distinguished Senators in adverting } 
to this subject, together with thatof the public prints, would lead us tu believe 


that Capt. Elliot is waging an unjust warfare against the Chinese and solely on 
the ground, to use the words of one of these gentlemen, that the latter * 
to have the base and poisonous drug stuffed down their unwilling toroats.”” Now, 
let us examine if such really be their motive for action and, at the same time, in- 
stead of railing against Capt. Elliot and the British Government, let us consider 
the question whetuer the Government of the United States has not Leen rather 
wanting in proper respect for herself and her citizens resident in China in not 
adopting a similar course. By reference to the Canton gazettes published some 
months previous to the grand stoppage of trade, general imprisonment of all fo- 
reigners, &c. it will be seen that Capt. Elhot’s most strenuous efforts were ex- 
erted to prevent the smuggling of opiuin within the Chinese waters, freely offer- 
ing, as he then did, his most hearty co-operation with the Chinese authorities for 


this end, and declaring to them at the same time that in doing so he was only act- | 


ing under the express orders and instructions of his Governments So zealous, so 


enthusiastic indeed was Capt. Elliot in this cause that he did not fail to draw ! 


down upon himself the severest censure and ill-wil! of many of his own coun- 
trymen who, foiled in the brilliant schemes which they had planned for themselves, 
denounced their provident superintendent as a traitor to his country, and invoked 
upon his head the bitterest of curses. Yet in the face cf all this opposition, this 
expression of disapprobation on the part of a large portion of his countrymen, he 
moved fearlessly in his course, declaring that in order to yive that due protection 
to the legal trade, whicu was incumbent upon him, he would spare no means 
within his power for the complete annihilation of the other 

Is there any thing in all this to draw upon him the epithet of smuggler—the 
encourager and supporter of illegal trade! Yet these are but plain and simple 
facts, open now, as they have been, at all times, to the eyes of those who, had 
they sought for proper information before taking up the subject, as they were 
bound to do, never would have been guilty of hurling their unjust 1eproaches 
upon Capt. Elliot, but rather have held him up to the gratitude of the Americana 
— for the important services rendered by him to the American population at 

anton, incommon with the English. Now, at the opening of the difficulties, 
in other words when the important edict was issued declaring a stoppage of all 
trade, Capt. Elliot was then residing with his family at Macao, and did not reach 
Canton until three days afterwards. In the meantim> all communieation with the 
shipping had been cut off and an order issued by the Chinese authorities to arrest 
and drag one of the British merchants within the walls of the city, with the view, 
no doubt to make such example of him as should deter al] foreigners from a re- 
commission of their offences. 

Captain Elliot having received intelligence of this at Macao, and acting at 
once in accordance with the instructions of his government whick charge him 
particularly never to give up a British subject to the Chinese under any erent 
stances whatever, \eft at once in his cutter for Carton, having provided himself 
with a legal ‘chop’ or passport, procured fromthe authorities at'Macao. On 
the passage up several attempts were made by the Chinese war-boats to cut him 
off, but without success ; Captain Elliot exhibiting every where his lawful pass 
until he finally landed in safety at the ‘Company’s Hall,’ amidst the grateful 
cheers of all the foreigners, who in their critical situation, were rejoiced to 
receive one whom all would look up to as ahead. His first proceeding, after 
hoisting the British ensign upon the Company’s Jiall, was to proceed, supported 
by the foreigners generally, to the residence of the merchant alluded to, which 
was then guarded by a small file of soldiers, who iminediately gave way, howev- 


‘| course, though the people at large evince much apprehension at the result. In 


er, to Captain Elliot and followers, and the gentleman was escorted in safety to 

the Hall and placed under the protection of the British flag. His next proceeding 

was to demand respectfully from the Chinese authorities pass to quit Canton, 

as well for himself as for all foreigners who were dis to leave with him, 

reminding the said authorities who and what he was, and declaring at the same 

time that if the said passports were not granted within three days he would con- 

sider China at war with Great Britain. Phis demand, made as it was in the most 

respectful manner, was treated with the utmost contempt, andno reply to it what- 

soever was returned by the Chinese save in the form of a general edict which ap- 
peared on the following day, addressed to all foreigners, requiring that all foreign- 
owned opium, including that without the Chinese waters, say 22,000 chests, 
should be delivered up within the space of ten days, threatening, if such requisi- 
tion were not immediately complied with, that all innocent foreigners, as well as 
guilty, should be made to suffer the severest penalty of the law—death. Thus 
will be perceived the imperative necessity which existed for that delivery of the 
opium which has been viewed by many as an impenetrable scheme of policy per- 
haps, on the part of Captain Elliot, in a word, as a voluntary abandonment for 
the achievement of certain private ends. Now, let it be borne in mind that this 
demand was addressed particularly to Captain Elliot, including him in the general 
threat, whom they knew to be perfectly unconnected with the traffic of opium, 
and more than this,as the publicly-recognised functionary of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. During all this time and from the very hour of Captain Elliot’s landing, 
armed forces were stationed in front of the Company's Hall, and all the foreign 
Factories ; vessels of war densely ranged in the rear of these s9 as to prevent 
all possibility of escape or connexion with the shipping at Whampoa. Add 
to this, all the servants in the employ of the foreigners had been withdrawn, and 
for a while, even many of the common necessaries of life were withheld ; and 
indeed every species of annoyance practicable was resorted to calculated to 
alarm or insult the feelings of the superintendent and foreign residents ge- 
nerally. 

Here, then, are the motives by which Great Britain is actuated in her contem- 
plated proceedings against China. It is not her design to force upon them the 
trade of opium, as has been asserted, nor to give unjust protection to opium 
smugg 3; but to redress grievances heaped upon her innocent subjects, and 
among viese her own public ambassador. Is it for us, then, is it for any other 
nation, under such circumstances, to complain of the course she seems likey to 
adopt? certainly not! Let us rather reflect for a while upon the benefit con- 
ferred upon our own countrymen by this general ransom paid by the British go- 
vernment for the liberty of all the foreign merchants, without regard to nation.-— 
At the time this requisition was made, several of the American houses were 
large holders of opium, and had not Captain Elliot come forward as he gene- 
rously did, with the offer to receive all British-owned opium, they would have 
been compelled to deliver it up in their own name, ther.by ostensibly proving 
the American merchants to be smugglers too, and this without the slightest 
prospect of reimbursement from any source whatever.* Hence, when the de- 
mand was subsequently made of the American Consul, to hand over all the 
opium held by American merchants, he had only to reply that the Americans 
held no opium! And now the Chinese are perfectly satisfied of the inocence 
of the Americans, and the gui/t of the English! Yet the ransom has been paid, 
and partly, it is true, with that held by American houses. But upon whose re- 
sponsibility! Did the Americans incur the risk, sustain the loss upon their own 
shoulders? No! The British Government promised them reimbursement, and 
such offer was not to be rejected. But we have asked the question whether the 
United States were not equally bound to take up this question, which under ex- 
isting circumstances is purely English? We do not ask this in behalf of those 
who dealt in opium, but of those of her citizens resident there, who confined 
themselves strictly and entirely to the legal channels of trade. Is she not aware of 
the ignominy with whichthey were treated, of the unlawful detention of ships ready 
to depart, and of persons too who had been acknowledged by the Chinese them- 
; selves never to have been guilty of the slightest infringement upon their laws. 
But it may be urged that a large proportion of the American merchants at Can- 
| ton have expressed their entire satisfaction, their perfect contentedness with the 
treatment they received at the hands of the Chinese, provided the latter would 
perinit the.n to go on with trade. There may be some argument, some reason 
in this, but we think it of little import where the honor and dignity of the na- 
| tion are concerned. We know that some of those who were thus forcibly de- 
| tained, have entered their complaints with the Government, having formally 
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to the losers. It may be asserted in answer to this that the slavery was a Jegal-: 
ized system in the British colonies. Granted, but had not the Chinese in effect 
legalized the introduction of opium by conniving at it, and even participating in 
it themselves from the government at Pekin down to the meanest person in au- 
thority at Canton? 

In confirmation of our views we beg to direct attention to a letter which we 
copy from the Philadelphia Gazette. This letter it will be seen is from an Ame- 
rican merchant who was present during all the recent difficulties, and is, we 
should suppose, ample authority for all the statements it contains. We com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 

It is not unusual to censure Capt. Elliot for refusing to-allow a suspected 
British merchant to be carried into Canton to be tried and punished. “Do you 
allow your people,” it is asked, “ to violate the laws of a country and then refuse 
to give them up to justice?” No, certainly not—to justice ; but what security 
have we that an “ outside barbarian” so seized would have justice? The Chi- 
nese courts in Canton are not open to the friends of the foreigner accused, be- 
cause no foreigner is allowed to enter the city on any pretence whatever, on pain 
of death. Curiosity has tempted some to enter the celestial precincts by stealth, 
but they have generally been detected, and paid the penalty with their lives.— 
Upon this regulation alone would the accused British merchant in question, 
guilty or not guilty, have perished beneath the swords of these barbarians. It is a 
principle of law and equity that any government, national or Jocal, undertaking 
to alminister justice to criminals, must show that it has the will and the power to 
be just ; as no nation has a right to relinquish its protection over its own sub- 
jects, until it be satisfied that it does so in favour of a tribunal possessing the at- 
tributes of law, justice, and mercy. 

A large British force is proceeding to China, and its results will be looked for- 
ward to, with intense interest, by all Christendom. We trust it will terminate 
in something more than mere reprisals for injuries, and the re-es.ablishment of trade 
upon the old footing. We cherish a hope that it will pave the way toa general 
intercourse between Great Britain and all parts of the Chinese empire, and open 
to the rest of the world sources of trade heretofore unknown, while it will con- 
fer happiness and civilization on the Chinese themselves. Why should three 
hundred and fifty millions of our intelligent fellow creatures be for ever secluded 
from the rest of their race by fhe ignorant edicts of a pampered Barbarian at Pe- 
kin, who profanely imagines limself a divinity? What moralist will not rejoice 
at the overthrow of a tyranny that has, for ages almost countless, denied those 
interesting people the free sale of the products of their industry to the rest of 
the world! What nation will not thank England for saying “‘ Open Sesame,” to 
this vast cave of commercial riches? 

The Printed Papers Bill, the origination of whichis the case of Stockdale v_ 
Hansard, willbe likely to pass without much opposition. The Lord Chancellor 
on moving the second reading in the house of Lords very properly stated that 
“the Bill assumed the accuracy of the law as laid down by the Court of Queen’s 
bench, that the production of the authority of Parliament for any publication did 
not protect the publisher or any agent of Parliament from legal proceedings ;” 
and headded that ‘the bill would give that protection” meaning that the publica- 
tion under the proposed act would be under so many prudential safe-guards that 
although the publishers would not henceforth be liable, yet the matter given to 
the world would be innocuous towards indivicuals. 

Lord Denman in making a few remarks on the resolution of 1835, upon 
which the publication of proceedings was founded, used the following spirited ex- 
pression :— 

“ The resolution was altogether a general resolution. There was no limitation 
of its reference to any particular case ; it was not set forth as applying to any 





| made protests and forwarded them duly to the Government at Washington. 
| * * * * * * 

| Have we forgotten the language held by the High Commissioner towards our 
| Consul when the latter declared to him that the American merchants had no 
| opium! After a strain of the most abusive and insulting language, he concludes 
| his special edict by denouncing him, in strict Chinese phraseology, a No. 1, Liar. 
| Are all these things, we would ask, to be smiled upon with indiflerence ? What 
| cnormities may they not institute at some future period when such conduct as 
| this is suffered to pass unnoticed. 
{ the Americans, at least for a while. 
| vor us; 


Tis true they have re-opened the trade to 

But is it because they are disposed to fa- 
that they entertain a higher degree of respect for our Nation '—No! 
It has been done merely to subserve their own interests, without any regard to 
the comparative clai ns of the one nation over the other. It is vain for us to at- 
tempt to force ourselves into the belief that the Chinese recognize any real, per- 
manent distinction between the English nation and ourselves. 

. * * * * An AMERICAN, 

Resident at Canton during the major part of the difficulties. 





* It must be borne in mind that the opium in possession of the American houses, was Bri- 

tush owned, received on consignment from the British merchants in India. 
—eeeatipeenen 
China.—Some additional items of intelligence are given in the following ex- 

tracts from the Philadelphia North American. 
; | The blockade of Canton was to commence on the day the Levant sailed.— 
i The a'leged cause was the seizure of an English merchant passing in a China 

boat from one ship to another. Capt. Elliot had given notice that unless this 

person was delivered up in 15 days, he would batter down the forts. 

The Portuguese at Macao have sent guns and men to aid the Chinese in de- 
| fending the forts at the Bogue against the British ships. This presents a new 
i act in the drama, and the consequence will be, in all probability, a bombardment 
of Macao by the English fleet. The American and other foreign residents are 
| placed in a critical situation, from fear of any sudden outbreak on the part of 
: the Chinese. The Commissioner Lin is represented as very determined in his 








; addition to the forts at the Bogue, the Chinese have placed a strong raft well se- 
! cured by heavy chains across the stream. 
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| Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a8 1-2 per cent prem. 
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| 
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We have no later intelligence than that furnished by the Great Western,which 
was to the 15th ult. 

H As the Chinese Question is the absorbing topic at this moment, we have given 

insertion to an abstract of some of the principal speeches delivered in the House 

; Of Commons on Sir James Graham’s motion for a censure on the Ministry. The 
motion, it will be seen, was rejected by a majority of nine only, after a debate 

It is indeed singular that the cabinet escaped at all, for 

! never was a clearer case of mismanagement and neglect made out against any 
government. Capt.Elliot seemsto have been forgotten and deserted by those who 


of three day's duration. 


sent him ; they say they left him to act upon his judgment—but gave him not suffi- 
cient powers ! No Despatches or instructions were sent to him from Downing Street 
for many months, aad hence was this functionary like a vessel at sea without chart 
or compass. This accounts for Lord Palmerston’s tardiness to present the pa- 
pers to Parliament, and his unwillingness to meet his political opponents face to 
We have even omitted some of the severer parts of Sir 
Robert Peel’s speech, the portion which we have preserved being sufficiently 
confirmatory of the official culpability. 

But it is gratifying to learn, as we now do, that the conduct of Capt. Elliot 
The Chi- 
They 


imprisoned, for a time, all foreigners without distinction ; they insulted and mal- 


face in open debate. 


has been generally correct and judicious under all the circumstances. 
nese, itis clearly proven, have acted in a manner becoming barbarians. 


treated the Superintendent, a British public functionary received and recognised 
by them as such, and committed gross outrages on the flag and honor of Eng- 
land. In short all the statements we made two weeks since are fully confirmed 
and established. 

Admitting that the introduction of opium is a crying evil,—and admitting—as 
we most fully do—the absolute right of the Chinese to suppress the traffic, 
there can be no justification of the means they have taken toenforce their design 
A nation suddenly overtaken by a fit of morality must not commit acts of injus- 
tice to carry into effect their new-born virtue. Great Britain may be said to have 
been actuated by a spirit of harsh and sudden morality in the slave emancipa- 





tion question, but then she cheerfully paid for the property she in fact confiscated, 


particular public purpose, or as applicable or necessary for the discharge of any 
function imposed by the constitution on the House of Commons ; and it therefore 
appeared to him, that the only mode in which this resolution could be made a 
justification and defence in a case of one man’s libelling his neighbour, was by 
the House of Commons laying it down that they had the power to-eall by the 
name of privilege whatever they chose to cali by that name ; and this feeling 
being strengthened by the preliminary discussion in the House of Commons, he 
had, on the part of the Judges, thought it his duty to the English nation to state 
openly and at once, that he, as a judge, would not admit sucha awry and 
would not give it the name of law. He might perhaps have expressed this too 
| warmly, and too largely somewhat ; but that his doctrine was right,.he was per- 
suaded to that moment ; and he felt that if he had thrown a doubt by delay ona 
proposition of this importance, so clear in itself, he should have been betraying 
the duty he had placed in his hands to discharge.” 


The Canada Bill for reuniting the two provinces was read inthe House of 
Commons on the 13th ult. and ordered to be committed: We have before 
us a copy of the Bill and regret that its great length prevents us from giving it 
insertion. We subjvin a list of the salaries which are to be charged onthe conso- 
lidated revenue of the two provinces. 

Scuepute (A.)—Governor, £7,000; Lieutenant Governor, £1,000: Upper 
Canada.—1 Chief Justice, £1,500; 4 Puis se Judges, at £900 each, £3,600-; 
1 Vice Chancellor, £1,125. Lower Canada.—1 Chief Justice, Quebec, £1,500 
2 Puisne Judges, Quebec, at £900 each, £2,700; 1 Chief Justice, Montreal, 
£1,100 ; 3 Puisne Judges, Montreal, at £900 each, £2,700; 1 Resident Judge 
at Three Rivers, £900; 1 Judge of the Inferior District of St. Francis, £500; 
1 Judge of the Inferior District of Gaspe, £500; Pensions to the Judges, sala- 
ries of the Attorneys and Solicitors General, and contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses of Administration of Justice, £20,875. Total £45,000. 

These salaries can only be altered by the Provincial Parliament ; but those 
which follow may be altered or the offices abolished by the Governor. 

Scuepute (B.)—Civil Secretaries and their offices, £8,000; Provincial Se- 
cretaries and their offices, £3,000; Receiver General and his office, £3,000; 
Inspector General and his office, £2,000; Executive Council, £3,000 ; Board 
of Works, £2,000; Emigrant Agent, £700; Pensions, £5,000; Contingent 
expenses of public offices, £3,300. Total £30,000. 


The Clergy Reserves Bill meets with encreased opposition, and it is admit- 
ted on all sides that the Provincial Parliament exceeded its powers in the enact- 
ment. Its legality being questioned, the following points have, in the House of 
Lords, been submitted to the Judges, on motion of the Bishop of Exeter, which 
was carried against Lord Melbourne by a vote of 57 to 40. 

1. Whether the words “a protestant clergy,” in 31 Geo. III ch. 31, (sec. 
35 to 42,) include any other than clergy of the Church of England, and protes- 
tant bishops, priests, and deacons, who have received episcopal ordination. 

And if any other, what other. 

2. Whether the effect of the 41st section of the 31st Geo, III. ch. 31, be not 
entirely prospective, giving power to the Legislative Council and Assembly, of 
either of the provinces of Upper or Lower Canada, as to future allotments and 
appropriations ; or whether it can be extended to affect lands which have been 
already allotted and appropriated under former grants. 

3. Whether, there being a corporation legally established for the management 
of the lands so allotted and appropriated, such Council and Assembly have power 
to apply the rents and profits arising from the lands, already so allotted and ap- 
propriated, to any other use and purpose whatever than the maintenance and sup- 
port of a protestant clergy. 

4, Whether in the bill of the Legislature of Upper Canada, now lying on the 
table of this House, entitled “ An act for the sale of the clergy reserves, and for 
the distribution of the proceeds thereof,” these powers, or either of them, have 
been validly exercised.” ; ' 

If either of these be decided against the Bill, the whole Bill will be vitiated, 
as the Lord Chancellor has ruled that if one part be illegal the whole must be so. 
It is intimated however that some compromise will be made. Mr. Pakington 
continues to show himself actively alive to Canadian interests in the House of 








Commons. 

The Great Western brought with her upwards of one hundred passengers. 
She sails on her return this day with every berth, as we understand, filled. She 
has our best wishes, as wel! as her noble captain, for a speedy passage. 





*.* Harry Lorrequer it will be seen, although married, continues to write 
nimbly and agreeably 











JOHN KNIGHT HAMILTON, 
ATE of Myvannon Estate, deceased,---The attention of the heirs of the above named 
person, ane oo called by the publication, in the Dublin Monitor of the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1839, of an editorial extract from an “ American wes furnishing the name. 
or address of that paper. She yuld this meet the eye of its editor, or of any one acquainted 
with the county and state, in which Mr. Hamilton resided, he will greatly fur- 





* by adding to her public burthens one hundred millions of dollars in compensation 


nishing that information to the heirs, through the Editors of the National @ 5 a. 
delphia. oe 











Prarie She Alvton. 





Emigration is going on on a grand scale. We copy following from the Li- 
merick Chronicle : } 

Emigration —There are no less than twenty vessels of large burden now in 
port, prepared to receive passengers for British North America, and-the berths 
in nearly half that number are already engaged. We believe Limerick will furnish 
6,000 emigrants to Canada this year. 

The money market was easy and bullion increasing in the Bank. The seed 
time was most propitious, and good crops expected. Funds on the 14th at 4 P. 
M. 91 1-4. 

Switzerland.—The French papers bring deplorable accounts of the state of 

ublic feeling in Switzerland. On the 3d insi. the Cantons of Upper and 
wer Valois went at open war, and in one encounter several lives were lost.— 
The village of Gremisuan was taken and re-taken on the Ist instant, at the point 
of the bayonet, after a very severe conflict. More than twelve thousand men 
were under arms. The cause of the quarrel was an attempt on the part of 
the Upper Canton to occupy the villages of Evolenoz and Hendaz, which had 
adopted the Constitution of the Lower. We are seriously apprehensive that 
these disgraceful contests will at last terminate in the destruction of the Re- 
public. 


The Netherlands Bank has been authorized to increase its capital 5,000,- | 


000 florins. 

Mr. Villiers’ motion on the Corn Laws was discussed several days. Its chance 
of success was quite small, when the forms of the House defeated further pro- 
ceedings. 

The Duke of Wellington was attacked by another violent ‘it on the 14th. 

Lady Cecilia Letitia Buggin Underwood, the wife, by private imar- 
riage, of the Duke of Sussex, has been raised to the peerage by the title of 
Duchess of {nverness, to take precedence of all the female nobility of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland. She was the daughter of a Dublin custom 
house tide waiter.....Dr. Lardner, who eloped with the wife of a Mr. Heavy- 
sides, was followed by tne husband, caught in Paris, the guilty wife taken home 
by her father, and the Doctor soundly thrashed, and left covered with wounds. 
...-The Belgian Ministers have all again resigned. More neutralizing property 
is required to reduce the fermentation. . .-. A supplement to the Calcutta Gazette 
of Feb. 15, states that the fort of Peshoot was stormed on the 17th January 
by a detachment of the army of Affghanistan. The loss of the British was 
16 killed aud 34 wounded. ..:-The first Drawing-room of the season was splen- 
did. ‘The names alone of the company would occupy several of our columns, 
and a description of the ladies’ dresses a great many more. We shall therefore 
only remark generally, that the assemblage of noblemen and gentlemen, with 
their ladies, comprised the elite of the distinguished portion of her Majesty's 


subjects. . .- - The Queen and Prince Albert take occasional rides in her Majes- 
ty’s phacton in Hyde Park. The Queen generally drives—as befits a Sove- 
reign..... The Tories in Rutlandshire are preparing to contest the representa- 


tion of the county with the Barham family. Their candidate is a son of Lord 
Downe. 

The Revenue tables, published on Monday, show an increase in the receipts 
of £243,909 on the year, and a decrease of £15,243 on the quarter: ‘The 
increase is chiefly on the Customs, and occasioned no coubt by the paymenis 
for Corn-duties ; the decrease is on the Postotlice, which amounts te £301,- 
000 on the year, and £272,000 on the quarter. 

Russian Expedition against Chiwa.—Frankfort, April, 6.—The accounts 
from St. Petersburg confirm the statement that General Perowsky has been com- 
pelled by terrible snow storms to make a retrograde movement, and that he has 
encamped in a goot position waiting for better weather. This report says nothing 
of the total failure of the expedition and of the retreat of the corps to Russia. 
This news is evidently false, or a great exaggeration of the partial retreat of Ge- 
neral Perowsky. ‘These last accounts are very satisfactory with respect to the 
intentions of Russia in this expedition, which is by no means intended to make 
conquests, but only, to prevent, in future, the imterruptions which the Khivans 
have caused to the commerce of Russia. 

The fo lowing circular was issued by the British Consul at Naples, to the 
British merchants there residing : 

*‘ Naples, April 2, 1840. 

**T am ordered by the Hon. Mr. Temple, envoy extraordinary of her Britan- 
nic Majesty atthe court of Naples, to inform all British merchants resid ng in 
this kingdom, that circumstances have occurred which will most probably place 
the naval forces of her Britannic Majesty in the case of erercising reprisals 
against vesse!s sailing under the flag of the Two Sicilies; and in consequence 
of this caution said merchants will use their own discretion, as far as ihe ship- 
ping of goods on board said vessels be concerned. 

“TI hasten to communicate to you this information, and if ulterior mea- 
sures, tendirig to affect British commerce should be judged necessary, I will 
take care immediately to communicate them to you.”’ 

ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
Presented to Parliament by command of her Majesty, 14th April, 1840. 

At the Court of Buckingham Palace, the 3d day of April, 1840. Present, the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Her Majesty having taken into consideration the late injurious proceedings of 
certain officers of the Emperor of China towards officers and subjects of her Ma- 
jesty ; and her Majesty having given orders that satisfaction and reparation for 
the same shall be demanded from the Chinese Government ; and it being expedi- 
ent that, with a view to obtain such satisfaction and reparation, ships and vessels 
and cargoes, belonging to the Emperor of China and tw his subjects, shall be 
detained and held in custody ; and that if such reparation and satisfaction be re- 
fused by the Chinese Governinent, the ships and vessels and cargoes so de- 
tained, shall be confiscated and sold, and that the proceeds thereof shall be ap- 
plied in such manner as her Majesty may ‘be pleased to direct. Her Majesty, 
therefore, is pleased, by and with the advice of her privy council to order, and it 
is hereby ordered, that the commanders of her Majesty's ships of war do de- 
tain and bring into port, all ships, vessels, and goods, belonging to the Emperor 
of China or his subjects, or other persons inhabiting within any of the countriec, 
territories, or dominious of China ; and, in the event of such reparation and sa- 
tisfaction as aforesaid having been refused by the Chinese Government, to bring 
the same to judgment in any of the Courts of Admiralty within her Majesty's 
dominions ; and to that end her Majesty’s Advocate-General, with the Advo- 
cate of the Admiralty, are forthwith to prepare the draft of a commission ana 
present the same to her Majesty at this board, authorising the commissioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral to wil! and require the High 
Court of Admiralty of Great Britain, as also the several Courts of Admiralty 
within her Majesty’s dominions, to take cognizance of, and judicially proceed 
upon all, arid all manner of captures, seizures, prizes, and reprisals of all ships, 
vessels, and goods, that are, or shall be taken, and to hear and «letermine the 
same according to the course of admiralty, and the laws of nations, to adjudge 
and condemn all such ships, vessels, and goods, as shall belong to China, or sub- 
jects of the Emperor of China, or to any other inhabiting with:n any of his coun- 
tries, territories, or dominions; and that such powers and clauses be inserted in 
the said commission as have been usual, and are according to former prece- 
dents ; they are likewise, to prepare, and lay before her Majesty at this board, 
a dratt of such instructions as may be proper to be sent to the Courts of Ad- 
miralty in her Majesty's foreign governments and plantations, for their guidance 
herein ; and the said commissioncrs ure to give the necessary directions herein 
accordingly. C.C. GREVILLE. 

North Eastern Boundary.—In the Mouse of Commons, April 14th, on mo- 
tion of Lord J. Russell, an address to the Crown was adop'ed for copies or ex- 
tracts of all correspondence between the American Ministers and the Secre 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, with resp~ct to the North American Boun- 
dary. On the previous day, in the same House, 

Sir R Peel inquired when the documents relating to the American boun- 
dary, which had appeared in the American papers, as well as other explanatory 
documents, would be printed? Ifthe floor of the Foreign Office were repair- 
ed, he trusted a long time would not elapse before copies were laid on the 
table. (Laughter. ) 

Lord J. Russell said the papers hed not been printed because they had not 
been received from Mr Fox before they had appeared in the American news- 
papers. The papers which had since been received would be laid on the table 


before the adjournment. 
CLERGY RESERVES. 

The Lords were chiefly occupied on Tuesday, 7th April, with the diseussion 
of a motion by the Bishop of Exeter, that four questions should be put to the 
judges as to the construction of the act of Parliament which allotted the “ Re- 
serves” in Canada‘to the “ Protestant clergy.” The main poinis at issue were, 
whether the term “ Protestant clergy” did not mean the church of England cler- 
gy exclusively ; whether itdid not include the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land ; further, whether it did not include Prostestant ministers of all denomina- 
tions. The Bishop of London and the Bishop of Exeter argued that the clergy 
of the .Church of England alone had a right to the reserves. The Earl of Had- 
dington advocated the claims of the clergy of the Church of Scotland. Lord Mel- 
bourne maintained that the Protestant clergy included Protestant ministers of all 


denominations. Lord Ellenborough was quite convinced of the utter hopelessness | 
of attempting to maintain the predominance of the Church of England in the | 


Colonies, ana regretted that the Bishop of Exeter had stirred the question. 
The Duke of Wellingtcn was for consulting the Judges. 

The House, by a vote of 57 to 40, ag-eed that the two first questions, 
embracing the pith of the motion, should be put to the Judges. 


Latest Kutelligence. | 
| 
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House of Lords, April 10. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH had a strong conviction that the Judges would 
declare the Act invalid; and he hoped the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
put off his motion for an address to the Queen against it. 

Lord MELBOURNE then stated, that in the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, the Colonial Legislature had exceeded its powers ; and he believ- 
ed the opinion of the Judges must be against the validity of a part of the Act. 
A motion would be made by a learned friend in another place for leave to bring 
in a bill to give legal power and effect to that part. It appeared from observa- 
tions which afterwards fell from the Archbishop of Cantervury, the Bishop of 
London, andthe Bishop of Exeter, that a compromise is likely to be effected. 
The Bishop of London intimated that “the Church, by her representatives, 
| was willing to open negotiations on liberal terms.’ There was a great deal of 
| talk about the Crown’s asser.t being given to the act notwithstanding the illega- 
| lity of portions of it. Lord Melbourne would say nothing decisive on the point ; 
‘he would not even promise that the Royal assent should not be given during 
| the Easter recess—the thirty days expiring within the holidays. But all this 
| fencing was superfluous, for the Lord Chancellor, pressed by the Archbishop of 
| Canterbury, at length said, * There was no doubt whatever, that if in any part 

of the bill the Colonial Legislature had exceeded its powers, the consent of the 
Crown could not be given to the bill.” 

The Earl of ABERDEEN then put an important question relative to China. 
He asked Lord Melbourne, whether an Order in Council had been passed, au- 
thorising letters of marque and reyrisal to be issued against China? 

Lord MELBOUANE replied—It was not a fact that letters of marque and 
reprisal had been issued. Jt was the intention of the Government to demand 
reparation from the Chinese in consequence of the injuries which had been inflict- 
ed on British subjects in China; and unquestionably, if that reparation were 
refused, it was the intention of this Government to proceed to acts of repri- 
sal against the Chinese trade. For that purpose, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to establish courts for the adjudication of the vessels which might be taken ; 
and it was for this purpose the Order in Council was passed, in order to enable 
those Chinese vessels which might be taken, in the contingency of reparation 
not being made and hostilities being had recourse to—to enable parties do sell 
those ships and their cargoes. ‘The Order in Council was passed the latter end 
of last week. 

lord COLCHESTER said, he had read in the newspapers that the armed 
steamer Nemesis had sailed from Portsmouth with a letter of marque,and that its 
supposed destination was China. Had the Noble Viscount any inforination on 
this point ? 

Viscount MELBOURNE said he believed that the vessel belonged to the East 
India Company. and that its destination was India. 

Lord COLCHESTER—* Has it a letter of marque?” 

Viscount MELBOURNE—* No.” 


Pavictices. 


It is said thar the late Chief Baron Thompson was a very facetious companion 
over the hottle, which he much enjoyed. At one of the Judge’s dinners during 
the Assizes, there was present a certain dignitary of the church. When the 
cloth was removed, “I always think my Lord,” said the very reverend guest, 
‘that a certain quantity of wine does a mau no harm after a good dinner !”— 
“Oh, no, Sir'—hy no means,” replied the Chief Baron; “it is the uncertain 
quantity that does all the mischief !” 

Vhe Chinese Admiral.—The old Admiral who traces his ancestry two thou- 
sand years back, and who is confined with the Han dynasty and Confucius in 
the mother's line, lost his leg in the late affair of the war junks with the Hya- 
cinth and Volage. He behaved well before the action, gallantly in it, an! has 
gained the respect of all the English officers. But Lin has degraded him, and 
taken away his button —Private Correspondence. 


Prince-Albert, it is well known, is exceedingly fund of whist, and plays re- 
markably well. A few evenings since he sat down witha party, one of whom 
was Lord Alfred Paget who was opposed to him. ‘ What stakes shall we play 
for?” asked his Lordship. “ Five shillings the rub,” said the Prince. ‘ You 
used to play for a sovcreign,” observed Lord Alfred, “ Ah, that was before 1 was 
married, jocosely replied Albert ; “‘ 1 won that stake, and therefore now play for 
a crown. 

“As a reward for the services of the 45th Regiment of Foot during the Char- 
tist riuts at Newport, it is the intention of government to make them a light in- 
fantry regiment, and for that purpose they are ordered to Woolwich to make 
themselves proficient in their military duties. 

An Irish soldier, who came over with General Moore, being asked if he met 
with much hospitality in Holland, ‘‘O yes,” replied he, ‘* too much. I was in the 
hespital nearly all the time I was there.” 

The twenty-seventh anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Institution 
took place in the Freemasun's Tavern, lately. ‘The Marquis of Northampton 
was in the chair; and the company, which comprised a large number of the most 
distinguished artists and liberal patrons of the institution, was most numerous.— 
We believe that the collection made exceeded £500. 

Noble Bequest.—The late John Wilkinson, Esq. of Ebury-street, Pimlico, who 
died about the year 1834, afier having acquired nearly one hunared thousand 
pounds, bequeathed the sum of £40,000 for charitable purposes, the interest of 
which is paid to his executors half-yearly to be given away to distressed and re- 








| ligious people of good character, in sums of ten and fifteen pounds, and who 
| Wg 


have not received parochial relief. His executors are Mr. Jacob Wilkinson, of 
Southgate, Middlesex, Mr. William Nash, and Mr. John Morley, of Pimlico. 


The Crawling Ministry —A party observing to a lady, somewhat celebrated 
for the acuteness of her replies, that, according to the leading article in the Lon- 
don Standard, it appeared there had been a split in the ministry, arising out of 
the Neapolitan question : “ Split!” says she ; “I am tired of hearing of these 
splits ; they (the ministry) are like worms, they are no sooner split than they 
unite again.” 

Loss to Literature.—A fire has lately occurred in the library of the Roman 
College. Upwards of 370 manuscripts have been destroyed, including 27 Ara- 
bic, 43 Persian, and 9 Armenian, besides a collection of Hindoo and Chinese 
dramas, all of which are unpublished, and supposed to have had no duplicates in 
Europe. The number of printed books consumed has not yet been ascertained ; 
but 1500 volumes, belonging to the earliest days of printing, are unhappily in- 
cluded in this portion of the loss, as well as the valuable collection of Greek and 
Latin classics bequeathed to the Roman College by the celebrated French philo- 
gist mnseten, illustrated Ly the autograph marginal notes of that illustrious 
scholar. 
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NFORMATION WANTED—Of Elizabeth Hansford, a native of the Island of Guern- 
sey, but late of Axminster, Upper Devonshire, who left London in 1333, with a fa- 
mily, for America. Her sisier Louisa is very desirous to see her or to hear from her. 
Hany of her friends can give any information -especting her, they will confer a favour 


ak ee to Mrs. L. Taylor, vare of Mr. Price, No. 185 Mulbery st. Philadelphia. 
Ma 9-3t. 





EMOVAL.---Charles Delvecchio & Son have removed their Looking Glass and Pic- 


- Same Manufactory to No. 202 Broadway, three doors south of Fulton st. 
May 9-6t. 





DUCATION. NEW YORK CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION.--- 
Bloomingdale. Mr. HUDDARD begs leave to inform his friends and the public in 
general, that his Schoo! will not be removed on the Ist of May, as c ntemplated a short 
time since, but will be continued at Bloomingdale during the ensuing term. There are 
at present some vacancies for Pupils. Application to be made at the School, where a 
prospectus containing all requisite information may be obtained ; or in the City, at No. 
27 Warren st Apr 25-3t. 


OACH-HOUSE AND STABLE ‘'U LET.--A capital Coach-house, with proper offi- 

ces, a three stall stable, and loft over all, the whole in good 1 
the rear of No. 356 Broadway, where the terms may be know 
immediately. 





‘pau’, au! situated at 
, 4d possession given 
ma 2-tf 

OBERT RAIT, Jeweller, No. 262 Broadway, opposite the City Ha'l, respectfully 

informs his friends and the public that he has removed from No. 74 Fulton si 
above place, where he has commenced (in addition to his manufactory) the wholes. ¢ 
and retail Jewellery business. His stock embraces a choice assortment of new ai! f1- 
shionable Jewellery of every variety and pattern, together with gold aud stiver watel- 
| €s, silver and silver-plated goods, which he offers at low prices. He will froin tine bo 

ume renew his stock by well selected importations of foreign manufacture. ina ¥-i1 








. to the 





FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING TH! COMPLEXION. — 


GOWLAND’s LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those | 


suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preserva ton of ite 
glowing “iints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founled on the wideviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty yer 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. [1 las acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world ¢ orre spouding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance 


es dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the 
urchase I 


; COMIN he. m an 


» of those peeniiar 
skin 





rs of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned age n-t imitanons which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Cennine Ar- 
heen-strect, 


Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each hottie acu 1s 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of bentu- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. ~ 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the prme:oal Cries 
of the Union. in bottles. Iv. “7 --eow 'y* 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren s 
tice to Diseases of the Eve and Opi almic Surgery in genera 
From Dr. Elliot's extensive practice, and the number of patients who «innot be at- 
| tended during his office hours, he has obtained the servicos of Dr. Weet scott, a prac 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


| 
} i] 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHA\V, 23 


t.. COliiaues his prac- 





F Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recentiy to Dr. 
Elliott’s neculiar mode of operation and treatment. 
Office hours from 10 tu 6 o'clock, daily. Apr. 11. 


| Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, ee and Gastek, 


RADERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY.---Final Dividend.---The Receivers of The Tra-~ 
ders’ Insurance Company, in the city of New York, hereby Taig notice, that in pur- 
suance of an order of the court of Chancery of the State of New York, made by the 
Vice Chancellor of the first circuit, on the 20th day of April, 1840, they will, on the 25th 
day of May next, make a final dividend of all the moneys that may be and remain in 
their hands as such receivers, among the creditors of the said corporation entitled there- 
to, in proportion to, and upon surrender of the certificates of adjustment their respective 
demands, at the office of said Recorders, No. 56 Wall st., 2d story. 

WM. B. BOLLES, } Surviving Receivers of The Traders* Insu- 

E. W. DUNHAM, rance Co. in the city of New York. 
OARD. Two gentlemen and their wives, or four gentlemen, may be ye eae 
accommodated with entire or partial board in a spacious house, situated in Broad- 
way, between Leonard and Franklin streets. For particulars address Z. at this office. 





RENCH EMBROIVDERIES AND LACES.---James Beck respectfully informs the La- 

dies that he has lately received a large assortment of Paris embroidered capes, col- 
lars, chemesettes, cuffs, shawls, and handkerchiefs ; children’s caps, and collars, boy’s, 
cambric collars, &c. &c. 

Lace capes, collars, cuffs, scarfs, veils, shawls, points, &c. Black and white laces of 
every description. 

Cotton laces and edgings, plain and fancy quillings ; a full assortment of nets of every 
width and pattern, 

Muslin and thread insertings, muslin bands and edgings, white and unbleached thread 
hose, English cotton hose, silk ditto ; a full assortment of children’s ditto, gloves and 
mitts of every kind, which will be sold at very low prices at No. 359 Broadway. 

In cov. apr 25, pap. ma 2. 

A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !2 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility.’ 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—The efficacy of the abov 
reparations having been fully tested by the most eminent Medical practitioners ir 
England, they are now offered with full confidence to the people of the United Statesa 
the most valuable and important application that has ever been discovered for the cure 
of all cutaneous and muscular diseases, The cerates are prepared in five different com 
binations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general properties are stimulant, 
absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful healing qualities, and although 
most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its composition, purely mmnocent, and 
being an External Application guarantees that in no case can it be injurious. The Ce- 
rates and Liniment constitute rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout,Lum- 
bago, Paralysis, Tic Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, 
Chapped hands and Lips, Swelied Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tumors, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the prmted 
directions. Assorted packages.are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for Schools and other large Establishments. The attention of the Shipping interest, is 
earnestly solicited to the inestimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these pre- 
parations afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sea-faring men are unavoidably 
exposed. Southerners will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage on their 
plantations. 

The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 

The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37 1-2, 87 1-2, $1,50 and $3,50 each. 
The Liniment in bottles of three sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each, to be had at 157 
Broadway, N. ¥ J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 

Feb. 8-4tf. 








STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

VHE_Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 

450 horse power, is eo to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristo From New York 
20th February 15th April 19th March 9th May 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November 10th October Sth December 

The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 

ooms greatly enlarged. 

The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—steward's fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, vs Front st. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 


From London 
Ist December, 1840 


Ist January, Ist March, 
Ist April, ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, Ist September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTI & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

I? An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 

PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

sip UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. : 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


Ist. February, 


mar 28 tf 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despat: them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of —— from om of Sailing from Havre 
Yo 


rk. 
16, Feb. 8, May 


Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 24.Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “« 6 “ 16,June 6] “ 8,April 1, “* 1% 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nerv. & * &@& * W* KH ®* 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March &, “ 


n. 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ %, “ 


Sully, |WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24 Feb. 1, * 6, “- 8 
Emerald iG. W. Howes,) “ 2, * 16, Aug. 8) “ 8 June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16; “ 16, * 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, “ 24Marchl, “ _— = © 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr “ 4, * 16, Sept. 8! “ 8, July &® © 6 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. ani of “ee from New 
ork. 











Days of Sailing from 
London. 


St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B.Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10l “ 97, 4 oF? «ge 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ;} « ga, * 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 3, * Nr * Gy * & ey 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “* 20, “ 20, ae 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, ;March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; “ 17, “ 47, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, a i, ee: i ee 


President, 


lJ. M.Chadwick,' “ 20, “ 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7 
Ontario, » & 


‘H. Huttleston, ,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 a 17, 17, “47 
Toronto, R. Griswold, * . * Bow oie. Se io eee 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 2 June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &e., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ee efis rt oa 7 enters, par- 
‘els, or packets, s by them, uniess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Appi 
oe ee JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or sed 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co. 134 Front et 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE'TS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— : 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of soting from § 
York. Liverpool. 





Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 13,  13Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,) “ 19, “ 19, “jo “ 7 « | i ae 
Roscius, J. Collins, sf ¢ & “ o51 “ 13° « #43, « 43 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, = 7% ° * A “ 7 «© 9 «© gh & gs 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, « 13%, “ 420ct. 1, Feb 1 


, June 1 
J. Rathbone, - “ 7 
N.B.Palmer,} “3%, “ %& “og *“ 13% * i *' 13 
A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 19 


Oxford, 
Siddons, 
North America, 











Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7, 7 ¢* . & © 
Ss. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 413, “ I3,Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropp¢r, “ 19, “ 19, “ gi fF “ A “ 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, e ¢ 8 OO a hCUh UU ee 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, ‘A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, . S.-M. ey 


J.G. Fisher, | “13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, April 1, 
B. L. Waite, | “ - 7 


Inited States, 
Fnglend, 





’ 
Garrick, 'A.S. Palmer,| “2, “ 2%, “ a 13, “ 13, « 13 
| Europe. A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 4g 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda- 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $1 40, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships W ill be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent ty them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North Ar2erica. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING. lye y & Co., Liverpool. 
gents for shi F +k ry, Virginian, Sheffield. and United States, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry} ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Livernoo! 
Agents yi ereare, Indenenderce. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
nts for ships Shakespear NEL MINTURN & Co., 78 South N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 





} 


| S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 


;. & COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co.,.Liverpooe 





es 





